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| hives against their depredations, except | hive begins to drive the bees to the out- 
ithe fear of being stung. Let it but)|side for air, say when the mercury 
| once be generally known that our bees | stands at about 90° to 100° in the shade. 
|cannot sting, and our honey will be! Work in hives thus treated will usually 
| pilferred as constantly as our mellons | go on without interruption, when hives 
‘and fruit. A big dog,and shot-gun,|that are not suitably ventilated are 
|and a faithful guard must then occupy | almost wholly idle. Onthe approach of 
the place of the smoker, bee-vail and | cool weather the ventilator should be 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, |guantlets. As for myself I think the | closed until preparations for winter. 
974 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | latter preferable and decidedly the| About November 1st in this latitude, 
- _— : |cheapest. While we all.want the best | (better October 1st) the hives should be 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: | bee the world affords, we should not, | suitably packed for winter, when the 
WEEKLY-—(52 numbers) $2.00 a year, in advance, | crease our present difficulties by | ventilator in the bottom may be opened, 
‘Three or Six Months at the same rate. | grasping at the near shadow of these | and coarse straw or litter stuffed wnder 
SEMI-MONTHLY— The frst and third numbers of | —_ rovers of the tangled wilds of | _ a to peprene the = air entering 
4 z ge : | Brazil. | the hive until sufficiently tempered by 
wri cans cee ee OO | Walken, Ky., Jam. 8, 1081. its passage through the aeew.” ; 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Stingless Bees of South America. 





REV. L. JOHNSON. 





I received, a few days ago, a copy of 
Mr. Hawley’s circular upon the sting- 
less bee, mentioned in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL of January 5th. As I 
suppose thousands of these circulars 
are distributed ong the bee-keepers 
of America, many of whom are yet 
inexperienced, it is well to notice this 
new advocate for public favor. 


Ist. I think the introduction of an 
entirely new variety of bee at this time, 
whose merits are yet untried, is exceed- 
ingly injudicious. Only last year we 
received the Cyprian which is still on 
trial. We do not yet know their true 
merits jn their purity, much less when | 
crossed with other varieties. We all | 
know the difficulties we have encounted | 
with mixtures in the past. Let us not! 
increase them, by introducing, to any | 
great extent, new families, until we} 
thoroughly test our present importa- | 
tions. Think of approaching a hive of | 
bees we thought stingless, yet in which 
one-fourth or one-eighth are vindictive 
hybrids, armed with ‘“venom-tipped 
javelins!” The very thought settles it. 


2d. From the testimony of Mr. Wag- 
ner and others, who years ago investi- 
gated the merits of all these new 
claimants, their honey gathering quali- 
ties are uncertain, and their ability to 
endure our vigorous winters is exceed- | 
ingly questionable. In truth from Mr. ‘ : | mere theory. Jere 
Hawley’s statements, some of these | The ventilator in the bottom of the| Some eminent apiarists, advocate 
bees produce a honey which is unfit for | hive, recommended by the lamented | that the bottom ventilator be open and 
use. 

3d. We consider the stings of our | Some of our bee-keepers (see article by | While this latter practice seems ex- 
blacks and Italiansan actual advantage. | Wm Camm in AMERICAN BEE JouR- | treme, some very fine results have at- 
The bee-kee er who is eareful and in- NAL of Jan. 5, 1881.) tended it, but nothing equal tothe more 
telligent in the management of his bees, | This hole in the bottom of the hive | conservative practice of opening the 
need not be stung, and even if stung,| W&S doubtless intended, originally to | ventilator for winter. and protecting 
in the course of a year or two he be-| ventilate the hive during the heated | with straw in the way indicated. 
comes so inoculated with the poison,|term of the honey season, and was| gtrong wire-cloth should be used. that 
that he is no longer affected by it. | afterwards found to be useful in winter. | cannot be cut by rats or mice. and not 
Thieves we know are prevalent every-| In use,the ventilator should be closed | more than ten meshes to. the inch. 
where, and nothing often protects our! from March Ist until the heat in the | Such wire-cloth as this, with the care as 





| 


Cleome integrifolia, or Rocky-Mountain Bee Plant. 


| It may not be known upon what 
| theory this ventilation is beneficial in 
'winter, but long continued use and 
| frequent tests have proven its value, 
| which is of more importance than the 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Lower Ventilation in Winter. 





J. M. SHUCK. 








| Quinby. seems to be misunderstood by unprotected during the entire winter. | 
) 


to the seasons alluded to, will entirely 
prevent the closing of the ventilator 
with propolis, and at the same time 
prove the value of “ lower ventilation 
in winter ” and in summer. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


— —— 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Rocky Mountain Bee Plant. 


D. 8. GRIMES. 








Some of the descriptions of this plant 
—Cleome integrifolia—hardly do it justice 
as a honey-producer. It grows to the 
height of four or five feet, with hard 
woody fibers like mustard. often meas- 
‘uring more than one inch in diameter. 

The seeds are borne in pods much the 
size and appearance of the black mus- 
tard. It looms early in the spring, 
and continues in bloom until frost. As 
the season advances the spikes of the 
beautiful flowers continue to grow in 
length, with seeds and flowers in all 
stages of growth from the full pods to 
the new opening bloom. The leaves 
throw off a very offensive odor when 
handled. 

As a honey-producing plant it is 

|second to no other. In our apiary we 
| have forty colonies of bees, and although 
|we are located among vegetable and 
fruit gardens our bees prefer this plant 
to all others. 

| It is not troublesome in cultivated 
| grounds, but prefers the roadside or 
'waste places. We value it highly, and 
| without doubt, is worthy the attention 
| of bee-keepers. 

Denver, Col. 


te --= — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Report for 1880. 





| 
W. D. WRIGHT. 


I have to report the poorest season 
|since 1869 in this section. Last fall I 
placed half of my bees in a bee-house, 
| above ground; they were in good con- 
dition when put in, and wintered quite 
well, considering the warm weather we 
had. As I was building a shop, witha 
bee cellar underneath, the rest of our 
bees were left upon the summer stands. 
until the cellar was ready to receive 
them, which was much later than I ex- 
| pected ; and as they were totally unpre- 
pared for wintering out of doors, they 
suffered considerably from cold —— 
\in the early winter. When removed 
'the cellar quite a number of them 
| showed signs of dysentery. The weather 
| was so warm after a them in the 
| cellar, that I could not keep it at the 
‘requisite temperature, consequently 
they were very uneasy. The cellar was 
also quite damp, which of course did 
not help matters any, and the result 
was that I lost quite heavily. As the 
weather turned out, they wouid proba- 
| bly have wintered quite as well if they 
had been left on their summer stands 
the remainder of the winter. 

The spring was one of the worst for 
bees that I have ever experienced. 
| There were but few pleasant days on 

which bees could fly with safety; cold, 
bleak winds, and cloudy weather pre- 
'vailed most of the time, when it was 
almost sure death to the little workers 
| to venture beyond the entrance of their 
hives. Instead of increasing as usual 
in May, they were at a stand still, or 
even decreasing in numbers, 
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perfectly 
| copy the parents, or be just alike. Itis| 
| contrary to nature; and so Mr. Moon is | 
| surely correct. 

The nearest approach to peseeet, re- 
production and uniformity of offspring, 
which I have met, is shown by the Pal- 
estine bees—Holy Land bees. This, of 
| course, is the result of close in-and-in 
breeding by nature. While from the 
most severe selection of the fittest by 
the same relentless hand, no deteriora- 
tion, but rather the increase in excel- 
lence, have been the unvarying result. 


RT 4 * . F 
I commenced the season with 165 colo- | pooper name, the dear people buy it in | any other of our animals will 
nies, some of them were very small. | their honey, candy, sugar, golden syrup, 
I received an increased of 63 swarms drips, and in other commodities we 
(mostly natural) and 4,503 lbs. of sur- | know not of. . 
ylus honey, all from buckwheat (3,325) If your druggist sells you poison the 
Tbs. of the above was comb honey, the | law compelshim to label it,that no harm 
balance extracted). This gives about | may come of it. Then why not compel 
38 per cent. increxse, and an average of | these men to do the same? Tis true} 
a little over 27 Ibs. of surplus honey to | they may not sell a mixture so destruc- 
each colony, against an increase of 65) tive as arsenic or any of the deadly 
per cent. and an average of 91 lbs. and | poisons, but just as certainly injurious 
a fraction (4 of which was comb honey) | as any of them. Now my friends, in 
of surplus honey to each colony last | justice to ourselves and hutanity, let 
season. | us continue our warfare until the peo- esU 
White and melilot clover yielded no| ple by their Representatives in Congress | Yet even here we shall see variation 
honey this season, in thissection. Bass- | assembled, say to those men that their | from perfect uniformity. A.J. Coox. 
wood yielded well for three or four days | goods must be properly labeledand sold! Lansing, Mich., Dec. 13, 1880. 
and then stopped short, but as the hives | on their own merits. 
contained but little honey at this time,| I fancy when that is done there will | 
the bees appropriated it for their own | be a decline in the Sulphuric Acid and | 
use, and they needed it much, as five or | old_rag_market. | 
six weeks of scarcity followed thisshort| New Boston, IIl. 
flow. On August i0th, the bees com- | 
menced storring buckwheat honey, and | 
continued moderately for about four | 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Loss of Bees in Winter. 








HIRAM ROOP. 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Duplication of Queens. | 








weeks. | We have often hinted in the BEE 
I notice that several correspondents | | JOURNAL that one-half of all the bees 
complain of the frequent failure of D. A. PIKE. | Were lost, each winter, in the Northern 


buckwheat to secrete honey. In this 
section it is our main dependence for 
surplus, and has not failed to give us a 
fair yield for the past six years. 

My bees are all in one location, and 
there is probably 150 colonies besides, 
within a radius of one mile. I am con- 
fident that this locality was over-stocked 
this season, and think that I could have 
made as good a report from half the 
number of colonies. 

Knowersville, N. Y 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Adulteration of Honey with Glucose. 





L. H. SCUDDER. 





Feeling as I do the importance of 
waging an incessant warfare against 
the use of the ‘* vile stuff ’’ in adulterat- 
ing honey, sugar and syrups of all kinds, 
I desire to urge upon all the necessity 
of agitating the question until we se- 
cure the passage of a law by Congress 
against the adulteration of food of any 
kind. It will be useless to undertake 


It is not my intention to stir up the 
| much-vexed question of queens dupli- 
| cating themselves, but I wish to show 
|to the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL that it was no fault of mine 
that the test did not come off. I sent 
the queen to Prof. A. J. Cook on the 
14th of June, according to contract. I 
did not hear anything from him direct | 








until Sept. 12, but I heard from the edi- | 
tor of the JOURNAL that Prof. Cook had | 
| received the queen, and he was rearing 
| the queens to make the test. Here is 
| what he says about the queen and her 
daughters : 





| Lansing, Mich., Sept. 2, 1880. 
| DEAR Str: The queen came all right, 
and was safely introduced ; I feel certain 
that I acknowledged her receipt at the time. 


;at amore rational method for safe win- 


States. Our assertion was based upon 
facts, gleaned from a wide scope of 
country, each spring, as to the condi- 
tion of bees, how wintered, etc. 

Weare now having another severe 
winter what the result will be on the 
honey gatherers, is easily conjectured. 
We apprehend that two-thirds of the 
colonies in Michigan will belost. Shall 
we, then, after a few ineffectual trials 


tering, sit down and allow this sweep- 
ing destruction to go on? We can 
winter, safely enough, in a good cellar, 
but, alas, the spring; for our part, we 
would rather have 100 colonies left out 
of 200 wintered on summer stands, than 
to have 150 left out of the same num- 
ber wintered in any cellar or depository. 
Carson City, Mich. 





| She is very peautiful, and her young queens 
{and drones have been greatly admired by | 
|many visitors; her young queens are all | 
| beautiful. Lam very busy, but will try to| 
| send you a queen soon. A. J.CooK. | 

| 


The readers of the BEE JOURNAL | 


will judge for themselves in regard to} 
the queens. For their benefit let me 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Prevention of Swarming. 





GREINER BROS. 





When we take the above heading for 


to secure the passage of a law simply to say that I have had the albino bees since | our subject, it is not with the intention 
prevent the adulteration of honey, for | 1873 ; inmy judgment, they have proved | to take the position of instructors ,; we 
we will not be able to secure the neces- | to be a superior race of bees ; they are | only wish to give our 5 years experience 


The different ways we have tried to 
prevent swarming are, a g queen 
cells, introducing empty comb in brood- 
nest weekly, exchanging strong with 
weak colonies, dividing colonies, in- 
creasing by the shaking off process 
see G. M. Doolittle, AMERICAN BEE 

OURNAL, page 355, 1879), introducing 
a young queen, giving plenty of empty 
comb and chaff hive as non-swarmer. 

In the beginning of our bee-keepin 
career a bee-keeping friend told us tha 
swarming could be very easily con- 
trolled by destroying queen-cells; we 
did not know a A different at that time 
and consequently believed it. That 
season turned out to be a good honey 
year and as we had only transferred 
colonies (which are not very liable to 
swarm anyhow), under our care, they 
did not swarm, to speak of. 

The second year proved to be a good 
honey season also; a good share of our 
bees being transferred colonies, plenty 
of surplus room was given and all queen- 
cells destroyed, they worked nicely in 
boxes and swarmed very little that year. 
By that time we believed in destroying 
queen-cells as an infallible means to 
prevent swarming and made our plans 
for the following season accordingly and 
what was the result ? The season failed 
to give us any greatamount of surplus. 
Honey came in just fast enough to keep 
bees breeding nicely, but too limited to 
induce them to work in boxes. Swarm- 
ing time arrived and in spite of our 
distroying queen-cells, swarms poured 
out by the wholesale, our increased la- 
bors in cutting out cells availed us 
nothing ; the more we worked the more 
— swarmed, with or without queen- 
cells. 

We transferred, that season, 15 colo- 
nies for a bee-keeping friend, he as well 
as ourselves felt very anxious, that 
these be kept from swarming and to 
accomplish this, we made it a point to 
examine them once a week, taking par- 
ticular pains that no cells were over- 
looked. Everything went well until the 
latter part of June; the next day, after 
we had again destroyed all queen-cells, 
aswarm came out, the next day another, 
the third day still another and the fourth 
day three more, and by the time we 
called again, a week latter, 8 of the 15 
colonies had swarmed and before the 
season had passed, we bad changed our 


sary pressure to accomplish it. I re- 
cently had a conversation with our 
member of Congress on the subject, and 
he informed me that a general law pro- 
hibiting the adulteration of all articles 
of food would be more easily obtained, 
because more would be interested in the 
passage of such a law, if we could 
cause them to see the importance of it. 
Weas honey producers feel the effects 
of the adulteration of honey keenly, be- 
cause it is a death-blow to our business 
unless we can secure protection. Just 
let me call your attention to a few facts 
in relation to the matter. First, please 
notice the fact that now with less than 
one-fourth of a crop of py there is 
no appreciable advance in the _— of 
extracted honey? Why? Because 
‘*Glucose” is cheap and unprincipled 
men numerous, and so long as enough 
honey can be obtained to flavor the com- 
pound, the market will be supplied with 
“pure honey.”? Notice the market quota- 
tions on extracted — for the last 
three years and you will ; 
fluctuation worthy of notice, notwith- 
standing the great difference in the 


annual products. Our friends have long 


been wishing for firm prices for honey, 


and they seem at last to have their wish 


7 to 8 cents seems to be the fixed price 


at wholesale in Chicago for extracted 


honey. 
Let me caution you not to be too con- 


fident that even such prices can be ob- | were well to laying. T t be 
tained in the nearfuture. Just note, if | not all just alike, nor were the drones. | only questionis, which is the most profit- 
you please, how rapidly the manufac- | These conclusions were not mine alone, | able way. To ascertain this, we have 
ture of glucose is increasing ; factories | but were those of my students and many | studied everything that has been written 


on this point, to show that it requires 


| better honey gatherers than the Italiaus, | Geared anaes to cet aooienen 


and are more gentle to handle. Suc- 
cess to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. | ! : 
Smithsburg, Md. | to make it profitable. 


| [As Prof. Cook is quoted in the above, 


we requested him to report the result of | pointments, and to illustrate this we 
the test for the BEE JoURNAL, and it is| Will relate an incident, which came 
as follows :—Ep.] | under our observation this season. 
: ribs ee _ We had occasion to — a neighbor 
Mr. Pike’s letter gives me the oppor- | who kept some bees in the old fas tioned 
tunity which I desire, to rise and_ex- | box-hive way of letting bees have their 
plain. The facts as given by Mr. Pike} own way,very frequently this summer, 
are wholly correct, though he fails to; and the bee question formed a good 
add that I wrote him that the young share of our conversation whenever we 
| queens were not exact copies of the one | met. These few colonies of our friend 
/he sent. I wrote the result to him, as | were nicely to work in boxes ; they were 
_Ithought he was the proper person to | filled with comb and honey ready to be- 
| give it publicity, inasmuch as I under- | oe capping about the middle of June. 
| stood that the sequel had no importance | The next time we passed, our neighbor 
|so far as he and Mr. Moon’s contract | met us with joyful countenance and in- 
| was concerned, as I supposed that was | formed us that his bees had swarmed, 


ideas in regard to prevention of swarms 
by destroying queen-cells. 





with the business, and persistent labor | 


| given up. | considering himself the lucky gainer of 


| I repeat here substantially what I 
| wrote to Mr. Pike. he queen was a 


discover no| great beauty, so every one said, and I|swered; ‘No; the 


showed her to many. Her worker pro- 
| geny were also well marked, very a 
;and beautiful. Her drones were also 
| exceedingly fine, the most highly col- 

ored ones I have ever seen. The young 
| queens were alsovery beautiful, but not 
one was there which was not easily dis- 


tinguished from the mother, and that, | 


too, after they had a wt and 
1e workers were 


are being started in all parts of our) others whose opinions I asked. I may 


country, enough are already in opera- 
tion to consume five millions of bushels 
of corn annually in the westalone. Now 
when you take into consideration the 
fact that the 
per bushel of what they call ‘“ glucose ” 
or “* corn syrup” you will see that over 
fifteen million gallonsannually are thrown 
upon our markets 


in various ways. But mark you, not 


one gallon is sold to the consumer by its 


| add, that the colony did not equal some 
‘of my others in rapidity of increase, 
| though it was a g one. 

| I believe this queen and her progeny 


obtain over three gallons | are what we may expect from long, | privilege —. to be with our bees con- 


| careful and faithful selection, with color 
| as our chief — The longer we thus 
carefully breed, the greater uniformity 


to be sold and used | will we secure ; but we can never attain | to this unfavorable circumstance an 


that point where we shall be perfectly 
certain that the offspring of our bees or 





|SO many swarms. On questioning : 
| ‘* Do they work yet in boxes ?” he an- 
> not only stopped 
| working, but they have taken all the 
| honey they had in the boxes, with them, 
when they swarmed.” We learned at 
the close of the season, that our friend 
had only comb without honey for his 
share, his bees never went to work in 
| said boxes. : 

Cases of this kind all bee- keepers have 
experienced and it is a settled matter, 
that swarming must be controlled, the 


We read, that the introduction of an 


| empty comb in the middle of the brood- 
Amongst other difficulties, swarming | 
| seems to take the lead in causing disap- | 


nest would keep a colony a week from 
swarming and also that bees with a 


| young queen would not swarm. This 


we tried the next year; we had lost 
quite a number of colonies that winter 
and consequently had a good many 
combs at our disposition, these we used 
as stated, forming a new colony with a 
young laying ~— of every 8 frames 
of brood, which we took, one from a 
hive, to make room for the empty comb. 
Now did this keep our bees from swarm- 
ing? No; nomore than did the distruc- 
tion of queen-cells the year previous. 
After that we divided our bees; this, 
if —- are destroyed, will un- 
doubtedly keep them from swarming, 
but on account of the heavy increase, 
colonies are weakened too much for 
working in the boxes, consequently the 
object to _— the most surplus is 
missed. A better way is to increase by 
the shaking off process ; we commenced 
with those that were making strongest 
preparation for swarming and by close 
watching and repeating this operation 
as often as other colonies would show 
any inclination to swarm, we kept the 
upper hand of our bees pretty well ; but 
still they swarmed more than we wished 
and hoped for. We transferred 6 colo- 
nies late this spring, in June, and as 
honey was coming in plentiful at that 





| on the subject for the last 3 or 4 years, | 

and haveexperimented on nearly all the | 
| different methods, which older bee- | 
| keepers have pronounced the best. We} 
| would say here that we never had the 


|stantly through swarming time, but 
| could visit them only once a week; of 
| course we had to adopt plans accordin 





| could not manage our bees to suit our 
| own ideas. 





time applied our section cases right off. 
One week after we divided or rather in- 
creased these by the shaking off pro- 
cess, giving the three sets of comb and 
a young laying queen. <A week later, 
one of these three swarmed, this of 
course did not meet our approval for 
we wished to have them continue: work 
in the sections as they had commenced, 
and for that reason we hived them back, 
catching the queen and clipping her 
wings at the time, thinking that this 
operation would put a final stop to the 
ill-behavior of this uimanagable queen | 
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But no, another week and out they came 


again, this time a queenless colony, for 
the queen was wingless and unable to 
fly ; we picked her out of the grass and 
as soon as the swarm returned, put her 
back in the hive; this was their last 
attempt and the 7 made us about 
90 lbs. of comb honey this summer ; the 
whole lot has averaged 76 lbs. per colony 
from the original six. : 

We have also exchanged weak with 
strong colonies; this may have a ten- 
dency to keep both from swarming but 
itis by no means a certainty, and as we 
do not aim to have weak colonies in 
swarming time for that purpose, the 
plan cannot be very well followed up. 

It has been supposed and remarks 
have been made to that effect, thata 
hive with sufficient chaff protection and 
plenty of empty comb would form a 
most perfect non-swarmer. To test 
this, we built a hive with about 4 inches 
of chaff all around, supplied the neces- 
sary comb and transferred a colony into 
the same; we did not expect that this 
colony would do anything but work, at 
least not until all the combs were filled 
with brood and honey. But how great 
was our —— upon returning home 
from one of our weekly trips, to hear 
that our non-swarmer had followed suit 
by also giving a swarm. 

To sum it all up, our 5 years’ experi- 
ence has brought us to the conclusion 
that under our present circumstances, 
the shaking off process is the most 
desirable way of managing to keep bees 
in working condition through swarming 
time, but if we could be with our bees 
constantly, we would let them swarm 
the natural way. Of course, we would 
take the precaution to get our bees as 
— as possible by the use of division 
boards and changing combs, and rear 
our queens in the forepart of the season 
to have them laying and ready for use. 
Then, when a swarm issues, we would 
hive it on the stand of the strongest 
colony that is the nearest ready to 
swarm and remove this one toa new 
location. The mother colony, which is 
then queenless, must be provided with 
a young queen, and all queen-cells of 
those from which no swarms are de- 
sired, must bedestroyed. The entire 
apiary should be managed in this way 
and by close attention and judicious 
application of surplus rooin an abun- 
dant crop of honey may be expected. 

Naples, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Mating Queens in Confinement. 





KING CRAMER. 





For several years I have read in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL the different 
methods tried of mating queens in con- 
finement, and all the experiments that 
I have read of were made with a box or 
a barrel with a glass in the end of it. 
If a queen or a drone flies up and strikes 
that glass, there will be no more mating 
that day. There is no better way to 
kill bees than to let them butt against a 

lass. Not only that, who can tell just 

he right time to take out the queen for 
confinement or mating ? I at once saw 
that could not be practicable, and began 
some experiments, the result of which, 
together with the modus operandi of ar- 
riving at it, I purpose, with your con- 
sent, to lay before font readers. 

I took a frame of brood, with as many 
young beesas I could get, and put them 
in the second story of a Langstroth 
hive, with a strong colony of bees in the 
lower story in order to get their heat for 
the occupants of the upper story, as the 
nights (about the Ist of September) 
were getting cold. Now we have a 
small swarm of bees in the upper story, 
with the honey-board between the bees 
below and those above. and also a honey- 
board over the upper bees. 

On the second day they were there I 
pve them a queen-cell. In two days it 

atched out. I then gave them 10 or 15 
young drones. Now I had the queen, 
drones and bees all confined in the upper 
story of the hive. The bees were fed 
and watered es morning. 

The fertilizing box is 2 feet high, and 
fits the hiveonthetop. Ithasa muslin 
cloth tacked over the upper end and the 
lid of the hive over that. 

When the queen was three days old, 


‘|cle of amber cane syrup could be used 


I made a small hole 3 inches long and | best, had queens bred from a colony 
4¢ inch wide in the a. and | that I procuredfrom Mr. Oatman. The 
took the lid off the cloth, when the | queens are very prolific and the workers 
young bees and the drones flew around 
within this box, as if they were flying 
in and out of a hive. Every afternoon 
the lid was taken off the cloth 2 hours, 
and then replaced. i 


| great foragers, being full up to the 
reputation given them by Mr. Heddon. 


test next season. I expect to get two 
: ‘ — queens next spring from Mr. 
I have 2 queens in my apiary that) Alley. I am highly pleased to have the 
mated by this process, and they were | Bee JOURNAL weekly, surely you have 
the only ones that I tried, as it was too taken a step that bee-keepers may well 
late in the season toexperiment further; | feel proud of. I cannot understand 
but I can with safety say, that by the| how any one can undertake to keep 
end of another season there will be | bees without the aid of the Bee Jour- 
hundreds of queens mated by this pro- NAL. The writings of Mr. G. M. Doo- 


ment will be proclaimed a success. | for 1880, were of infinitely more value 
Dent, O. | than the year’s subscription. In fact 

— ——— each number is a feast of good things 

to the apiarist. LEONIDAS CARSON. 
Frederick, O., Jan. 7, 1881. 











Sections.— Will you please advise me 
through the BEE JouRNAL, which size 
So | Of sections would be preferable to adopt. 

Bees in Minnesota.—I am well pleased | ness, and have not produced an 
that the JoURNAL is to come every 
week in place of once a month. Last 
spring I had 12 colonies, which were 
wintered in a dry cellar without losing | 
any ; sold 1; increased to 22; obtaine 
about 350 1bs. of comb honey, and plenty 
of honey for wintering. I bought 20 also whether honey in the larger sections 
colonies of blacks in box hives last fall, | will bring as good prices as in the small 
for $60, making 42; then I heard of dif- ones? Will beesstore as rapidly where 
ferent persons who were going to kill separators are used as where they are 
their bees for the honey. I obtained | not ? . Iiunr. 
cea ore =. gto. bees out, = Sheridan, Mich. 
thus obtained 16 colonies more, a 
blacks. In December I bought all of [The market shows no preference be- 
Mr. Nelson Perkins’ apiary, there being 
30 colonies of Italians and hybrids, 30 
empty hives, 250 combs in frames, ex- 
tractor and boxes, making in all 88 col- 
onies. I have lost 2 queens up to date; 
they are wintering well to all appear- 
ance. It has been down to 40° below 
zero here this winter. Thefarmers here 
are going to sow considerable Alsike 
clover in the spring. I intend to en- 
courage it all I can, I will sow all the| tense. All businessissuspended. The 
sweet clover I can in waste places. How | mercury has not been above zero since 
close can I = my hives together in the | Christmas ; much suffering prevails. I 
spring and have them do well? Will it| fear it will kill most of the bees here ; 
do to feed amber cane syrup to stimu-| many are dead now. Mine are still dry 
late breeding in the spring ? 

Wa. LossIne. 

Hokah, Minn., Jan. 13, 1881. 


[Four to six feet between hives at the 
sides, and 8 to 10 feet between, at front | 
and rear, which will give ample room to 


comb 
honey as yet to speak of, and before ma- 
king frames, buying sections, etc., I 
would like the opinion of some one ex- 
erienced in the business, as to whether 
ees will store as well in the small 








Opinion is divided regarding separators 
being a hindrance, on which question 
we take negative grounds.—ED.] 





Too cold for anything.—The mercury 
froze up on January 8th and again last 
night at 10 p.m., and remained frozen 
until 6 a.m. to-day. The cold is in- 





The weather since Nov. 1, 1880, is the 
severest known to the oldest inhabitant. 
E. A. MORGAN. 
Areadia, Wis., Jan. 14, 1881]. 





plenty of honey to winter on. They 
are on the summer stands and are at 
this writing in excellent condition. 
They have not had a flight since the 
middle of November. 
been steady and very cold. I hope you 
will make a success of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL for I think that it cannot be 
published and read too often by the 
apiarist. Upon the close reading of the 
good experience of the many, our suc- 


to advantage for spring feeding. When 
the bees can pass inand out of the hives 
with perfect freedom, many kinds of 
feed may be sparingly given, which 
would prove disastrous if given in large 
quantities to winter on.—ED.] 





Bees had a Fly.—My bees are in fine 
condition, on summer stands, under a | cess greatly depends. 
shed eight feet wide and fifty feet long.| Davis, Mich. Wo. P. Evrirt. 
Yesterday was warm enough for them as 
to take a fly, but to-day is very cold. 
have not heard of any material loss of 
bees in this section this winter. I have 
received two copies of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL, and to say that I am pleased 
with it would not fully express my ap- 
preciation. I always expect to work for 
its interest and for the noble work in 
which it is engaged. I wish it a rich 
harvest this year. W. W. LYNCH. 

Maysville, Ky., Jan. 14, 1881. 


most of them well packed in chaff on 





of sealed honey, but as soon as cold 


of their hives and die, till about one- 
fourth of them are dead, and the rest 
are in a very bad condition. Some left 


|in the hives. Some of the combs are 
badly daubed up. | ; 
to feed other bees in the spring ? Or 





Result of last Season.—With 56 colo- 
nies last spring (poor as the season 
was) I obtained a nice lot of honey. I 
purchased an extractor last faring, and 
the result was really surprising. From 
9 colonies I obtained 93 gallons or over 
1,000 Ibs. of as nice honey as ever graced 
a table or tickled the palate of an epi- 
cure. Of comb honey I cannot say toa 
certainty how much I obtained. I ex- 
perimented with one ree vee | to see what 
could be done scientifica ly and I ob- 
tained 79 lbs. of nice comb honey in 
small boxes. The others, to a great ex- 
tent worked on the let-alone plan, gave 
me from 5 to 10 Ibs. of honey or a fine 
swarm of bees. I also reared a number 
of queens. Those colonies that did the 


to young bees? I think it is dysentery 

caused by bad 7 gathered late in 

the fall. J. M. PEARSON. 
Troy, Ohio. 


the honey, even though a little sour, 
will not injure the bees. The daubed 
combs will very soon be cleaned up by 
the bees.—ED.] 





Cold.—It is 26° below zero here this 
morning, but we think it will not dis- 
turb our 136 colonies of bees very much. 

Rust BROTHERS. 

Ellicottville, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1681. 








I intend to give the Cypriansa thorough | 


cess, and fertilizing queens in confine- | little in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | 


|lam anew beginner in the bee busi- | 


44x44 seetions as in larger ones, and | 
4 | 


| JOURNAL. 


tween 1 and 2 lb. boxes, nor do the bees. | 


| and nice being ~y Hy well packed. | 


manipulate one row without interfering ease & wy yy Pree li os | 
with the next. We think a good arti- 1 doubled up my colonies and they have 


The weather has | 


Dysentery.—I had 18 colonies last fall | 
their summer stands, and with plenty | 


weather set in, they began to come out | 
| from 10 to 20 lbs. of nice capped honey 


Will that honey do | 


will those daubed combs be injurious | 


[When the bees can fly in the spring, | 


19 


| Poor Winter for Bees.—The Weekly 
| BEE JOURNAL comes to hand all right. 
| 1 am well pleased with it contents, and 
only wish I knew how to get as much 
information in regard to bee-culture 
with the same money as I expect to re- 
ceive from the Weekly in the next 12 
months. The past season here was 
rather a for bees, but I think they 
generally went into wtnter-quarters 
with enough honey to carry them 
through. he winter so far, has been 
very severe and bees that are neglected 
will be lost. I feel very easy about my 
bees. I have them packed in chaff on 
their summer stands. I have wintered 
them in that way for the past 9 years. 
JOHN I. MARTIN. 
| Falls City, Neb., Jan. 8, 1881. 


| $Su vod of Italians.—Bees done 
poorly here last seaion. Many will die 
this winter for want of stores, though 
mine have plenty to winter on, except 
a few black colonies. I took about 700 
Ibs. of comb honey from about 30 colo- 
| nies; the Italians and hybrids leading 
| the blacks about 75 per cent. Your 
valuable JOURNAL is read with much 
interest and profit. W. H. Smirn. 


| Burlington, Lowa, Jan. 10, 1881. 





Wants the Weekly.—You will have to 
| change my subscription to the Weekly 
I subscribed for the Semi- 
| Monthly but I cannot do without the 
| Weekly. It has been a good Monthly 
| and I have no fear but it will be just as 
|gooda Weekly. I wish you success. 
Big Springs, Mich. J. Precious. 


[We do so, with pleasure, and if there 
are any others who desire to change to 
the Weekly, we will with pleasure ac- 
comodate them.—ED.] 


Catnip and Jessamine.—These are ex- 
cellent honey plants in this locality— 
much better than others I see noticed 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

ALBERT E. Foster. 

Covington, Ky. 


Wintering Well.—I am wintering 72 
colonies, they are all right now, except 
one that is ih peg | away. I think more 

| than one-half of the bees in this region 

are dead now. I musthave the Weekly 

BEE JOURNAL. JAMES HARPER. 
Mason, Mich., Jan. 12, 1881. 


Unprotected.—I hear that many bees 
| are already dead where they are unpro- 
| tected. am well pleased with the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. Now that we 
are to have its visits weekly, I think 
every one should renew their subscrip- 
tions promptly and send at least one 
new subscriber. I will do all I can for 
it in this c- M. A. NEWMAN. 

Collins, Il., Jan. 13, 1881. 


Perishing by the Hundreds.—Bees are 
not wintering well here ; they have been 
confined so long. They fly out, drop on 
the snow >! the hundreds and perish. 
They have had no purifying flight since 
Noy. 5. They worked on various kinds 

|of decaying fruit, and this is the chief 
cause of the difficulty. Send on the 
Weekly I cannot afford to lose a single 
“—. a D. W. FLercueEr. 
| ansingville, N. Y. 


Uses the Langstroth Hive.—It has 
been rather a poor year for honey here 
in Maine. I had last fall 50 colonies 
most of them in Langstroth hives, but 
some in Root’s simplicity, and chaff 
hives. I put 23 colonies in cellar, [| 
have had the best success there. I have 
used the Langstroth about 20 years, and 
| Llike it the bestof any I have used, take 

it altogether, although I have had as 
| good success in wintering in the Ameri- 
can. I have 27 colonies packed in chaff 
and straw onsummer stands to try it, 
LUCIAN FRENCH. 
| Dexter, Me., Jan. 13, 1881. 
| A Good Showing.—In 1879 I started 
with 1 Italian and 1 hybrid colonies,— 
| Increased to 6, and wintered in cellar 
| without loss. Next year they increased 
to 21, by natural swarming, and gave 
500 lbs. of red clover comb honey, eav- 
ing. plenty to winter on. 
aylor, Wis. J. W. Evuison, 











THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 19, 1881. 


ts Dr. N. P. Allen, President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
writes : 

* The Weekly BEE JOURNAL cannot 
be surpassed in its mechanical appear- 
ance, as well as the valuable matter it 
contains. Every bee-keeper ought to 
subscribe for it.” 

—— 

In Great Britain they have been ex- 
periencing the coldest and most severe 
weather for many years past. It seems 
that the severity of the weather is gen- 
eral— at least in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. In the Autumn (says the 
London Mark Lane Express) storms, 
floods. frosts, and unsettled weather 
over the whole United Kingdom seri- 
ously delayed wheat sowing. 

<< 

gs Notwithstanding the fact that we 
commenced the year by issuing ten 
thousand copies of No.1, the call for 
samples was so great, and new subscrip- 
tions so numerous, that in No. 2 we an- 
nounced that we could not supply any 
more of the first number. Since that, 
we have found it absolutely essential to 
set the typeagain and have printed sev- 
eral thousand extra copies, in order to 
supply our new subscribers with that 
number to complete their files for the 
year. In addition to the almost unani- 
mous renewal of the subscribers of last 
year, we have added over 500 new ones 
during the first half of thismonth. We 
knew there was a demand for a weekly 
bee paper, but had no idea that it was 
so general and persistent. The Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL isalready established on 
a tirm, paying basis, thanks to its friends 
and patrons. We fully believe in pro- 
gression—no backward steps—and shall 
apply this to the JOURNAL as well as to 
bees. To this end we now apply our- 
self with renewed vigor, and hope, by 
next year, to surprise our friends with 
still greater and more substantial im- 
provements. 

ee ee 
ge We haveaccepted an invitation to 
attend the Ashtabula County, O., Con- 
vention, which is to be held at Andover, 
O., on Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 8 
and 9, 1881. On the evening of Tues- 
day, the 8th, we have engaged to deliver 
a public lecture on “* Bees and Honey.” 
There being a large number of bee- 
keepers in that region, we expect the 
meeting will be very largely attended. 
Allinterested will please notice the date 
—as it has been changed. 
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Selecting Location for an Apiary. 





Last fall the burden of complaint, in 
many sections, was ‘‘scarcity of honey 
for bees to winter on,’? and now come 
reports from nearly every direction, 
saying ‘‘a great many bees will perish 
here this winter.” Of course, the lat- 
ter state of affairs is to a great extent 
the direct or indirect yesult of the for- 
mer, occasioned by the early approach 
of winter, and its long continuation 
without the usual mild intermission, 
which rendered feeding impracticable 
with those who ‘trusted to luck” for 
an opportunity to feed before this time. 
In many cases dysentery has developed 
itself among bees improperly protected 
—being packed away too warm, or not 
warm enough, or without sufficient 
absorbents, and, in some cases, with 
improper food—their long confinement 
rendering them peculiarly sensitive to 
defective preparation. 

As a consequence, many bee-keepers 
will become dissatisfied with their 
present locations, and will turn their 
attention elsewhere for ‘ fairer fields 
and pastures green,’ with a view to 
making bee-keeping more reliable, and 
to retrieve losses sustained during the 
past two discouraging seasons. ‘To 
such persons, and those about to em- 
bark in bee-keeping as a specialty, a 
few hints regarding the selection of a 
location for an apiary may not be out of 
place. 

Be in no hurry about making your 
decision ; or rather, start about it soon 
enough to allow yourself plenty of time 
to thoroughly canvass and investigate 
the different points under consideration. 
Locate where there is a profusion of 
white clover, with timber to the west 
and north, within range, where bass- 
wood or linden abounds; golden-rod, 
asters, Spanish needle and heartsease or 
smartweed abound in almost every 
locality, and where they do not, it is 
easy and profitable to put in a few acres 
of buckwheat for late fall honey, as 
there is none better for wintering bees, 
and extracted buckwheat honey will 
always find a ready sale. 

There are undoubtedly many locations 
in the country, yet unoccupied by the 
apiarist, where all the above requisites 
exist, and so far, nature has amply pro- 
vided. A broken or low country is no 
particular disparagement, because the 
less desirable for cultivation, the more 
encouragement will there be for you to 
take time by the forelock, and plant 
plentifully of such honey plants as will 
insure a constant bloom, and provide 
against the time when others, encour- 
aged by your success, shall go into bee- 
keeping in your neighborhood and over- 
stock the location unless nature is liber- 
ally assisted. With all theabove natu- 
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the superstitions and avoid the scorch- 
ing suns of Cyprus, for their bees would 
gather no more honey than our own; 
the bees of China would be left undis- 
turbed in the shade of its historic wall; 
and those in Caucasus would still fly 
from flower to flower in their own native 
valleys. What though we possessed a 
type of bees with the wings of acondor, 
with tongues as long as was that of 
Xantippe, and stomachs with a carrying 
capacity equal to that of Falstaff, of 
what avail are they if there is no honey 
to gather—no flowers yielding nectar ? 

In locating an apiary, avoid the close 
proximity of laurel thickets, as honey 
gathered from the laurel is unwhole- 
some, if not really poisonous ; avoid the 
neighborhood of cider mills,and do not 
locate immediately near a large body of 
water, as it will confine your bee-range 
to one direction exclusively. We would 
not like to advise the selection of a 
location already wellstocked with bees, 
as it may be possible to over-stock al- 
most any locality, unless some means 
are adopted to render it improbable. 
Many things are desirable in making a 
choice, and several positive disadvan- 
tages are to be avoided. 


-_——_—__—_—__ > « => + + 


The Beautiful.—Of all mahkind, bee- 
keepers should admire the beautiful— 
and we really think they do. Our bees, 
of the Italian, Cyprian and Albino var- 
ieties, are beautiful to look upon, and 
they sip the nectar from the loveliest 
tlowers, hide it in dainty cells of match- 
beauty and virgin whiteness. What is 
there, in all God’s Creation, so soul- 
inspiring as a cultivated garden of 
Nature's flowers, of variegated hues 
and heavenly grandeur? None but 
the unfortunate or despondent can fail 
to enjoy Nature in her garb of beauty, 
decked by the beautious hand of Deity. 
To produce agarden of living gorgeous- 
ness we may all aspire, and long enjoy 
its gratifying results. 

These thoughts were awakened upon 
opening Vick’s Floral Guide, which the 
morning mail brought to our desk. Of 
the many seed and Plant Catalogues 
produced by Seedsmen and Nursery- 
men, that are doing so much to inform 
the people and beautify and enrich our 
country, none are so beautiful, and in- 
structive as Vick’s Floral Guide. Its 
illustrations are are handsgme, and 
given by the hundred, while its Colored 
Plate is a gem. This work, although 
costing but 10 cents, is handsonme 
enough fora Gift Book, or a place on 
the parlor table. Published by JAMEs 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 





Questions.—1. Llow long can bees be 
confined to the hive, in cold weather, 
without any injurious effects ? 


2. When giving a matured queen-cell 





ral advantages secured, aided by your 
provident forethought in planting, you 














«@ Mr. Wm. Carr, of Newton Heath, 
England, has issued a pamphlet of 16) 


pages and cover, on ‘** The Introduction | color, will-solve the problem as to which | 


and Early History of Beesand Honey.” | 
It is full of interesting matter. We! 
will give copious extracts from it when | 
we can find room in the Weekly BEE) 
JOURNAL. Mr. Carr has our thanks for 
the compliment of a copy. 

g@ The N. E. Wisconsin Convention 
was held yesterday at Oshkosh. We) 
are sorry the notice came too late for | 
last week’s JOURNAL. 


tion as to the best method of wintering, 
and your bees, let them be of whatever 


is the best race. We are often almost 
persuaded, that were more attention 
devoted to selecting a suitable location 
and to providing continuous pasturage, 
there would be less cause for so much 
talk about procuring the best races of 
bees; the bees reared ‘neath Italia’s 
skies would scarcely repay the expense 
of importing ; no longer would we tread 
the shining sands of Syria in search of 
a better type ; we could afford to respect 


will have done much to settle the ques- | 


to a nucleus that has just started cells 
|of their own, should the cells that are 
| started be cut out? 


| 3. When two or more swarms of black 
| bees cluster together, is it best to hive 
|them together, or divide them; and 
how could they be divided so as to get 
the queens ? A. G. CASTLE. 





| {l. If everything is favorable—feed, | 
| temperaiure, ete.—they will stand four 
| months’ confinement. 

2. Itis better to remove them, though 


not necessary. 


3. Unless very heavy, hive them to- | 
gether. To find the queens, shake the | 
cluster on a sheet, and while the bees | 
are scattered, the queens can be easily 
distinguished and secured,—Eb. ] 


Our Climate Has Changed. 





In Land and Water, C. M. C. makes 
the following remarks upon the changes 
that have taken and are taking place in 
the American climate : 


Since my early youth this climate has 
changed. The clearing away of the 
forests gives unimpeded sweep to north- 
ern winds; the leaves do not so long 
absorb and retain the fallen rains, and 
the treading of the surface by stock, all 
make the summer drier. There were 
then one hundred springs where there 
isonenow. The rillsor creeks are gone 
or soon dry up, and scientific culture has 
to ward off the effects of drouth. If 
shallow plowing in the first breaking is 
made, the rush of the surface water 
more than ever sweeps the soil. What 
remains is shallow, and the harsh winds 
and sun penetrate the roots, and the 
crop is injured. 

Is it any wonder that our bees cannot 
gather as much honey as formerly, when 
the forests are swept away by advanc- 
ing civilization, and the consequent 
cultivation of the land ? This furnishes 
convincing proof that it now becomes 
a duly for bee-keepers to plant honey- 
producers, in order to furnish bees with 
the nectar which they may gather. In 
this way only can we keep bees in the 
future with pleasure and profit. 





-_<—_—-, + 


Hints to State Vice Presidents. 


During the first three months of the 
year, the premium lists for County, 
State and District Fairs are usually 
made up. The Vice Presideyts of the 
National Society should therefore soon 
commence their work. 

We respectfully suggest that they 
communicate with the different official 
Boards of the Agricultural Societies in 
their respective States, and endeavor to 
induce them to offer appropriate prizes 
for BEES and HONEY at the Fairs for 
the coming season. 

The following or something similiar 
to it would be well to recommend in the 
line of prizes: 

Best package of honey in the comb, 
one pound or more. 

Best package of extracted honey, one 
pound or more. 


Best crate of honey in the comb, in 
the most marketable shape. 


Best display of honey, both comb and 
extracted. 


Best display of bee-keepers’ supplies. 
Best colony of Italian bees. 


_ Best exhibition with a colony of bees, 
in a movable-trame hive, including 
their public manipulation. 


Best show of beeswax. 
Best bee-hive for all purposes. 





«> Those who have subscribed for 
the Monthly or Semi-monthly, and may 
want to change for the Weekly, can do 
so at any time by paying the difference. 








As Others See us. 





Friend Newman, of the BEE Jour- 
NAL, published at Chicago, has made a 
new step in journalism, which marks 
also the rapid advance in the bee indus- 
try of thiscountry. The BEE JOURNAL 
which has for twenty years been pub- 
lished as a monthly, appears with its in- 
itial number for the new year as an 
8-page weekly. We welcome this evi- 
dence of the healthy growth of the 
apiary and the enterprise of the veteran 
editor. The JOURNAL stands at the 
head of bee periodicals of this country, 
which includes that of the world. for 
America leads the world in the science 
and industry of apiculture. The Jour- 
NAL is among our most welcome ex- 
changes.— Kansas Farmer. 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


g@ The editor, Mr. Abbott, speaking 
of the late large importation of Ameri- 


— | abandoned the round-hole on this very 


bb 


| 


| Cannot pass her thorax, while a worker 


| pollen-carrying. 


can honey in the comb, and that it pro- | 


duced quite a ‘‘scare” among English 
apiarists, says : 

We must not, however, attempt to 
deny that the great import of American 
honey was a surprise, nor that it fright- 
ened many; nor will we pretend that 
its preparation did not exhibit a superior 
knowledge of the -means of cultivating 
the bee to that which had been previ- 
ously shown in this country, but we are 
glad to say that instead of producing 
general or permanent alarm, it acted as 
a stimulus. 


Bee Education.—On this subject the | 


editor remarks as follows: 


The endeavor to establish a professor- 
ship under government has, unfortu- 
nately, not been quite successful ; but 
great interest has been aroused, and 
there is reason to hope that in the en- 
suing year the application will be favor- 
ably received, when bee-culture becom- 
ing a branch of national education, the 
cobwebs of ignorance and superstition 
will be swept out of the apiary, and 


England will cease to be a laughing- | 


stock among Continental bee-keepers. 

Undiscovered Truths.—Comparing all 
that is known about bees with the yet 
unknown, Mr. Abbott says: 


Turning now tothe future, we cannot | 
pretend to unveil what is hidden, we are 


told by Dr. Dzierzon, one of the great- 
est Continental bee-masters, that the 
little we know of bees is but as the sand 
on the shore in comparison with the 
treasures of the ocean; and we can 
scarcely hope that the waves of a year, 
or evena lifetime, will reveal them ; 
but gradually they will be brought to 
light ; step by step, one by one, the se- 
crets of nature are unraveled, and the 
mind of man bounds with delight as the 
beauty of the glorious fitness of things, 
and the mutuality of their relations are 
discovered. 





Queen Excluders.—Upon this subject 
the editor remarks thus: 


Zine with round-holed perforations 
was first brought into public notice for 
See reg GT om enn by Mr. Obed 

oole, of Uphill, Weston-super-Mare, in 
1875; and a letter of his will be found 
on page 75 of the British Bee Journal for 
that year, in which he stated that he 
had used it for some years. Mr. Poole 
also said, another good feature in the 
zinc is, I believe, that it is almost im- 

ossible for a bee to get through with a 
oad of pollen; and this fact is an im- 


— one as distinguishing the round- | 
2 


oled zine from the long-holed of later 


introduction. The zinc used by Mr. 


Poole had 3-16-inch perforations, but | 


after considerable experience it was 
found to be a little too large; and on 
the recommendation of Mr. Cowan, 


that having 5-24 came generally into | 


use; and it was with 
covered our new-idea frame of 1877, a 


this kind we) 


full description of which was given in | 
the Journal, page 62, of that year, and | 


which Mr. D. A. Jones, of Ontario, is 
now introducing into America. 
quent to that date, and through cor- 
respondence and personal contact with 
Colonel Pearson, of Nancy, France,— 
who will ever be remembeped in con- 
nexion with improved bee-culture both 


Subse- | 


there and here—we were made aware) 


that the late venerable Abbe Collin had 
been for years using sheet-iron with ob- 
long holes in it for excluding purposes, 
and having obtained samples. presently 


succeeded in obtaing the correct _— | 
l 


;seem to have suffered worst in ever 
The round-hole per- | 


in zinc, as it is now largely used ina 
English apiaries. 
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sage of pollen. The Abbe Collin had | as disastrous to bees as to the farmer in 
respect of his corn and hay crops. 


The result of the year’s bee-keeping 
above given, surely teaches the lesson 


account, and adopted the long but nar- 
rower hole through which a bee queen 


can easily pass through with very slight 


, " all to take the utmost pains and to 
pressure, and with no hindrance to her 


spare no expense in feeding up their 
| stocks of bees in good time during the 
| warm days and nights of mid-autumn. 
| Instead of all dying during the winter, 
= they pt es | would have done, and 
: _ : eft me in beggary as an apiarist, my 
Bavg 4 3 -_* a J. mannan colonies of bees now number 12 all in 
says that“ Mr. J. B. Parsons was not) good health and full of promise, worth 
the first to import Italians into this| at least 30s. apiece, in all £18, and the 
country. Mr. Mahan, of Philadeldhia, | profit of the year £13 additional, 80 
Pa., was the first. He had charge of | that I am fully £31 better of than I 


2 . |should have been if I had despaired or 
the Government and Mr. Parsons’ bees | , I 


———__——_» <<>> <_—_- 


BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE. 





Nil desperandum, and should encourage | 


| neglected my bees as didso many of my 
while on their passage across the Atlan- 
tic. I mailed the first queen bee that 
went through the mails. It went to 
Rev. Langstroth who had the Parsons 
stock of bees.” 





Adulteration.—On tais subject Mr. 
Nellis, the editor, has the following 
observations : 


It is highly important that bee-keep- 
ers consolidate their efforts against the 
wholesale adulteration of sweets, which 
adulteration is very injurious to public 
health, and tothe legitimate production 
of wholesale sweets. 


The Exchange from its first numbers | 


until now, has put forth its efforts in 
the development of the honey market, 
and towards the suppression of the 
miserable adulterations that are now 
allowed to boast their ability to deceive 
the ignorant consuming public. The 
interests of producers and consumers 
can thus be promulgated in the same 
journal, and to this end the Exchange 
will bend its energies in the future. 

We are glad to find Mr. Nellis on the 
right side of this question—but would 
prefer not to see the advertisement for 
glucose on the cover of the same paper. 
It is best not to touch or handle the 
filthy fraud. 

ee ee 
BEE-KEEPER. 

«= As usual, this is filled with per- 
sonal abuse; this time it is Prof. Cook 
who receives a good share of attention, 
but no disclaimer from him is necessary 
to persuade his acquaintances that he 
never used the language therein attrib- 
uted to him. That the writer of the ar- 
ticle was so informed we do not doubt, 
but more is required than the mere 
assertion (or even aflidavit) of his in- 
formant, to convince any one that Prof. 
Cook made use of such an expression. 

The paper is so badly printed as to be 
a disgrace to the art of printing, and 
with its persistently-repeated slanders 
and misrepresentations, it is a libel on 
the journalism of the world. 

A writer in an exchange thus forcibly 
expresses his noble thoughts: 

‘“*A noble-minded person will never 
resent the omissions of others, or falsely 
construe their motives. The brave 
only know how to forgive, and, as faras 
possible, to forget, real or imagined in- 
juries; but the coward never forgives ; 
he waits in ambush for an opportunity 
to strike in the dark or stab in the back. 
Small minds are hurt by small events ; 
but great minds see through and despise 
them. True self-respect 1s always full 
of respect toward others, and wastes no 
thought on petty grievances.” 





=_- ~— 
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The Honey Harvest.—The accounts 
which are coming in from various parts 
of the country giving reports of the 
honey harvest are various. In some 
counties hardly any honey seers to 
have been taken. The midland counties 


way, Owing to the deluges of rain fol- 


foration admits the body of a worker,| lowing upon the constantly recurring 


but gives it ascraping squeeze all round 
thereby effectually prevention the pas- 


| 


thunderstorms of June and July.— 


Of course this weather must have been 


| hapless neighbors. 

Straw Hive Controversy.—1ln England 
| they are having a discussion on the ad- 
| vantages of bar-frame hives, as com- 
|pared with the old straw skep. Mr. 
Pettigrew is the champion of the latter 
and has thrown out a challenge to the 
|bar-frame hive men to show results. 
Several of the latter are after him with 
facts and figures. Mr. Wm. Mann, who 
has been converted from the straw 
| skep method, remarks as follows : 











I do not keep a1ecord of every hive, 
| but I did of one this year, It gave me 
| 122 lbs. of comb honey in 1-lb. sections, 
| 30 lbs. extracted honey, and has over 40 
| lbs. left to winter on ; yet I consider this 
| has been a poor honey season. I sold 
the honey taken from this hive for £9 
lls., and have my colony left to me well 
supplied. 


Mr. James 
Says: 


Anderson, of Scotland, 


Your correspondent has a good right 
to praise his own system, but with your 
permission I will give one instance that 
came under my own observation of the 
benefits of the Stewarton system in 
Arran this most productive season. 
From one colony James Crawford, a 
mason, obtained the following results: 
Old colony, 140 lbs.; first swarm, 187 lbs.; 
second swarm, 154 |bs.; total 481 lbs. 


It seems very strange to us that in 
this age of enlightenment, any one (and 
especially Mr. Pettigrew), could be 
found to champion that old-fogy sys- 
tem of past ages. It is true, with good 
management and careful study, good 
results can be obtained from almost any 
hive in existence; and in this Mr. P. 
seems to rely for his supposed superiority 
of the straw hive. He isa careful and 
enthusiastic bee-keeper, and would 
have good results with any hive. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ INSTRUCTOR. 

We are glad to see the improved ap- 
pearance of the Instructor. It makes a 
very creditable appearance typographic- 
ally, and is full of good matter. 








Selling Extracted Honey.—J. H. Mar- 
tin thus describes his new plan for sell- 
ing small quantities of extracted honey : 


Provide yourself with a tray, or sev- 
eral of them; you can make them of 
wood, but they are better made of tin. 
Make the tray three inches deep, and 
two by three feet. Warm up your 
candied honey, so you can mash it into 
a homogeneous mass, and fill your tray. 
Now have several thin strips of wood, 
or tin, three inches wide, and insert in 
the honey so as to cut the honey into 
cubes of 2x2, and set your tray away 
in a cool place. It will soon candy 
solid, and you can then separate your 
cubes and you will have just a pound in 
each cube. In like manner you can 
make cubes of honey weighing three 
and five pounds. 

Now place a neatly made glass case 
in your nearest store and expose this 
honey for sale. Provide clean paper to 
wrap the chunks in or provide small 
paper pails. 
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Shipping Queens.—Mrs. L. Harrison 
gives her experience as follows: 


| . . 
| Last season desiring to ship some 
| queens by mail, we procured *“ Harris’ 


| provisioned mail and introducing cage.” 

Ve forwarded a queen in one of these 
cages to Kansas, and in due time re- 
ceived notice that the queen and her 
attendants were dead, on arrival. We 
immediately mailed another one, in the 
Harriscage. Before doing so, however, 
we poured water into the cage until the 
provision was somewhat moistened, and 
also put in a sponge saturated with 
honey. This time the queen made the 
journey in safety. These cages are 
well made, and we consider the intro- 
ducing part alone, worth all that we 
paid for them. We would like to have 
others ** tell their expereience” with 
»rovisioned mailing cages without any 
Loney or water. 


— ath ln 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 


Nature, the most noted scientific 
journal in the world, is published in 
London, England. It has a long notice 
of the above named work, from which 
reprint the following extracts : 


* Prof. Cook’s work differs from Eng- 
lish works on the subject, in its combi- 
nation of science with utilitarianism, 
while the amateur, pure and simple, is 
hardly recoginized at all. 

‘** More than one-third of the book is 
devoted tu an account of the natural 
history of the bee, its place in the ani- 
inal kingdom, its anatomy, physiology, 
habits and economy. Then follows the 
chapters on bee-keeping proper; and 
the author here addresses himself al- 
most exclusively to those who make 
bee keeping a business, and we are led 
to understand how much this branch of 
industry is advancing in America, 
where honey is now produced on almost 
us large a scale as corn. 

** Prof. Cook has a chapter on ‘ mar- 
keting honey,’ * tempting the consumer’ 
and other mercantile details, and 
throughout the book we find constant 
indications that bee-keeping is looked 
upon as a business rather than a hobby 
and that,in all its details, economy of 
labor, and materials must be studied 
and all processes judged by the test of 
the maximum of cost. 


* An a mang eae nd is devoted to 
‘honey plants,’ the principal species 
from which the bees obtain their honey 
in America being ‘ figured.’ 

“The English bee-keeper will no 
doubt obtain many useful hints from 
this excellent Manual of Bee-Culture, 
as practiced by our ingenious and ener- 
getic cousins across the Atlantic.” 





_——_- 


« An old subscriber asks: “If I 
subscribe for the Monthly, shall I get 
all the matter contained in the Weekly, 
in a condensed form ?” No; subscri- 
bers for the Monthly will receive the 
first weekly number (like this) published 
| on the first Wednesday of each month, 
|and will miss the next three numbers. 
/Semi-monthly subscribers will receive 
| the first and third weekly of each month 
| (missing the second and fourth). Sub- 

scribers for the Weekly only will get all 
|the reading matter. We advise all to 
take the Weekly who are keeping bees; 
it will pay them todo so. Any one who 
has subscribed for the Monthly or Semi- 
monthly, can change tothe Weekly upon 
paying the difference. 


+ + 








Please examine the date after 
your name on the wrapper label of this 
JOURNAL and see that proper credit is 
given. Suchis oftenasuflicient receipt, 
now that the JOURNAL comes weekly. 
In the great rush of the past week or 
two, some mistake may have occurred 
which we shall be most happy to correct 
if our attention is called to it. 











Read before the Michigan State Convention. 


Honey and its Adulteration. 





J.P. H. BROWN. 





I shall not task your patience by any 
discussion of the mere physical charac- 
teristics of honey. Youare all familiar 
with its history; but with its chemical 
composition there may be less famili- 
arity. 

Honey as secreted by the flowers, and 
when in its liquid state, has the same 
chemical formula of elements as fruc- 
tose or fruit-sugar, an uncrystilizable 
saccharine substance abounding in 
grapes, figs and other fruit. It also 
contains some coloring matter, a trace 
of formic acid, gum, and a little man- 
nite or mManna-sugar. 

After honey passes into the candied 
form and assimilates some of the ele- 
ments of water, its chemical formula 
becomes similar to glucose which is also 
a saccharine product of fruits. 
formula of glucose as given by Brand 
and Taylor, hog? eminent chemical 
authority, is C? H4 OW, which may be 
read 12 atoms of Carbon and 14 atoms 
each of Hydrogen and Oxygen. 

From the fact that there is a similar- 
ity in the formule of honey and glucose, 
it is urged by the advocates of honey 
adulteration that glucose has substanti- 
ally the same physical properties as 
honey, and the same degree of whole- 
someness as food for the human or- 

anism. This is incorrect reasoning. 
he premises are false. 

In organic chemistry there are many 
substances that possess the same num- 
ber of atoms of the same elements, and 

et their properties are most dissimilar. 
For instance, the oils of turpeutine. 
lemon, ot ge: cloves and thyme are 
represented by the same formula, and 
yet their physical and chemical proper- 
ties are entirely different. On this sub- 
ject Brand and Taylor, the authorities 
previously referred too, observe: 
** When two compounds can _ be proved 
to be formed of the same elements in 
the same proportions by weight, it 
would appear to be a reasonable infer- 
ence that their properties should be 
identical, but chemistry teaches us that 
this condition may exist and yet the 
substances be wholly different in chemi- 
cal and physical properties. The fact 
is, the properties fof the substance de- 
pend not only on the nature of the ele- 
ments, and the number of atoms of 
each, but on the mode in which these 
elements are grouped or arranged. 
Gum, starch and sugar are isomeric, or 
are constituted of a like number of 
atoms of the same elements, and the 
difference in their properties can there- 
fore only be ascribed to a difference of 
arrangement among these atoms.” 

Glucose, instead of being a natural 
product like honey, distilled in God’s 
own laboratory in the flower, is a vile 
chemical preparation possessing proper- 
ties entirely different from honey, and 
ruinous to the health of its consumers. 
It is usually produced in this countr 
by boiling starch in dilute acids. Sul- 
phuric acid plays the most conspicuous 
part, but muriatic and nitric acids enter 
also in its manufacture. A_ bushel of 
corn weighing 56 pounds will produce 
some 30 pounds of glucose, and the 

rofits on a bushel is from 30 to 40 cents. 
Some glucose factories consume over 
6.000 bushels of corn every day. This 
at a profit of 35 cents per bushel would 
amount in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion dollars profit per annum. Ay 

It is now used in enormous quantities 
for the purpose of adulteration and 
fraud in sugars, syrups and honey. 
Fully one-fourth of all the common 

rades of sugar consists of glucose. 
This accounts for the fact that the 
sweetening properties of our present 
sugars are much inferior to those used 
before the use of glucose. Two parts 
of cane sugar contain as much sweet as 
five parts of glucose. ’ 

Our present syrups, unless genuine 
plantation, are manufactured nearly 
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wholly from glucose. Your “ — 
syrup,” your ‘ = drip” and ‘rock | 
candy drip ” are all glucose frauds. A | 
short time ago I saw a lot of nice glass | 
jars in a large confectionary house in 
Augusta, Ga., containing a small piece 
of comb honey bathed in a clear syrup. 
On taking one up, Iread: ‘* Thurber’s 
Best Honey ;” a little farther on, I read: 
‘In order to prevent the honey from 
granulating it has been satuated with 
corn syrup.”’ Glucose! ‘* Corn syrup” !! | 
the d——, by amild, euphonious name! ! 

There is no doubt but this nefarious 
practice of adulterating the food we 
eat, is daily on the increase. With this 
adulteration, there is the notorious fact, 
that ye yp ae derangement of the| 
liver, an isease of the kidneys, are 
also increasing among the consumers of 
the trash that is sold for genuine. 

If the adulteration of honey is al-| 
lowed to go on without restriction, it | 
will ultimately destroy the entire honey | 
producing interests. 

a problem, how can this trafic in fraud | 





| sons are very susceptible to the action | effect of eatin 


vn, of Philadelphia, in a 


cannot drink milk without oes be ot Soe . aes -. 
ished in the American Philosphica 


from colic.”” The following from the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Vol. 2, p. | Transactions, says that in 1790 the 
231, is to the point: ‘Everyone is | honey collected near Philadelphia was 
aware that certain persons have pecu-| fatal to many. Thorough inquiry, in- 
liarities about themselves which render stituted by the government, determined 
them very susceptible to morbid impres- | that the source of this poisonous nectar 
sions from causes which, on others,| was the Kalmia latifolia or mountain 
have no effect whatever. |laurel. Bevan records the fact that two 

‘* Physicians tell us that certain per-| persons at New York died from the 
honey gathered from 
of all mercurial preparations, one or | the drawf laurel (Kalmia augustifolia). 
two grains of calomel producing severe | Dr. Barton states that Kalmia hirsuta, 
salivation, while others can take 20 or; Rhododendron maximum, or _ great 
30 grains without being in the least | laurel, Azalea nudiflora, Andromeda 
salivated. Some persons cannot eat | mariana, and the Datura Stramonium 
cucumbers, nor sit at the table where | all produce honey that is poisonous both 
they are served. Certain persons are | to dogs and tothe human species. The 
afflicted with nettle rash (Urticaria) | symptoms, as given by Dr. Barton, are 
whenever they eat pork. Some persons; dimness of sight, vertigo, delirium, 
are seized with a fit of asthma the! pain in the stomach-and bowels, con- 





moment a particle of the root called | 


ipecacuanha is brought in contact with 
their bodles.”” At our Michigan Agri- 
in 


called to work a swamp which 


vulsions, profuse perspiration, foamin 
at the mouth, vomiting, purging, an 
|in some instances temporary paralysis, 





It is somewhat of | cultural College our students have been | but very seldom death. Similar cases 


| to those already narrated are detailed 


be restrained ? Some advocate mission- | abounds in poison sumach (Rhus vene- | in the New Jersey Medical Reporter for 
ary work—warn the people against the | nata). Many can handle this terrible | November, 1852. 


use of fraudulent food, and point out | 


shrub without the least inconvenience, 


|_ J. Hammer, M. D., of Halifax Court 


to them the dire consequences attending while others can hardly come in sight | House, Va., a physician in the confed- 
its consumption. All this may be very | of it without becoming victims to the | erate army, recounts, in Gleanings, vol. 


well, and do much good. 


‘*Moral| most intolerable pain and suffering, | 3, p. 17, his own experience and that of 


suasion” and earnest prayer are power-| Which sometimes persists for years. several others, which agree almost 
ful ; but there are cases where, I believe,| We conclude, then, that such cases of | entirely with what I have already given 
it is necessary to use both prayer and | honey poisoning as are now under dis- | from Xenophon and Dr. Barton. He 


earnest blows in order to make an im- | cussion are due wholly to the individual, | states that the hone 


* . . . ° | 
pression. The love of sordid gain is so | 


dominant that men will adulterate— | 
commit fraud, cheat and swindle— | 
counterfeit the food we eat, and thereby | 


and not to the honey. 
Mr. Langstroth (see AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL, Vol. 6, p. 221) and Mr. J. M. | 


Marvin, in the same JOURNAL vol. 2, 


P- 


y was gathered from 
| the mountain laurel, which grew in the 
| Shenandoah valley, Virginia. 

About the middle of last October I 
|received a letter from Mr. C.. who 


deal out solid and liquid death to their | 188) claim that the cause of such colic | lives in a neighboring state, in which it 


fellows for dollars and cents. These | 


is bee-sting poison, which is ejected 


| was stated that some honey sent by Mr. 


cases are to be met by statutory laws | from the sting of the bees, and lodged | C. to some friends in New York city 


rigorously enforced. “ay. 

I am satisfied that petitions to the | 
United States Congress will not avail. | 
The work must be done by State legis- | 
lation. Adulteration is fraud. To sell | 


in the honey. It seems to me that this 
view is untenable: 1, all honey con- 
tains the liquid secreted by the poison 
glands; 2, itis generally true that ani- 
mal venom, like that of poisonous 


‘had produced serious sickness. All 
| who ate of it noticed that there was a 
| sharp taste like that of cayenne pepper 
| and that it produced coughing upon 
| touching the throat. Suspicion being 


adulterated food is cheating and swind- | snakes, is harmless if taken into the | aroused as to its wholesome character, 


ling. The penalty must be for fraud, | 


alimentary canal. It is not probable 


| all but two present at the table refused 


cheating and swindling. New Jersey | that bee venom is an exception. The | to eat, though two children took one or 


has some such law. Other states must) more probable explanation is this: that! two mouthfuls. 

When petitions fail it| all, or nearly all flower nectar contains | heartily, to quote: 
must be made a political isssue, and | some element that acts asa poison when | of nausea, vomited terribly, wh 
must be fought at the ballot box. It is| taken into the stomach of certain per-| extremities became cold. 


do likewise. 


to be hoped that your Society will take | 


sons. Whatever this element may be, 


The two who ate 
** Soon —- 
ile their 

They soon 


| were unable to see. The children who 


the initiative, and set the ball in motion | it seems to be expelled, or converted | tasted but little of the honey were 


in your State. 
Augusta, Ga, 


+ ee 








Read before the Michigan State Convention. 
About Poisonous Honey. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 





To some of you it may seem unwise 
and impolitic to admit that honey is 
ever anything but nutritious and whole- 
some. But others,of whom our worthy 
brother Heddon is chief, think that the | 
whole truth concerning our vocation 
should be told, even though the bitter 
is mingled with the sweet. But the 
facts to which I wish to call attention 
to-day are so exceptional that I think 
no one need fear the revelation. 

The subject in question may, I think, 
be considered under two heads: Ist, 
honey poisonous because of the indi- 
vidual peculiarity of the eater. In this 
case the honey has no markedly dele- 
terious qualities, for all honey affects 
these individuals alike ; 2d, honey which 
has absoutely poisonous quality, so that 
whoever eats becomes a victim to the 
noxious elements contained in the 
honey. 

I presume that everyone present has 
known some person who could never 
eat honey, without serious incon- 
venience. My own farther is such an 
one. Indeed, he is so suscepttible that 
all honey, even in homeopathic quanti- 
ties, induces severe colic, attended with 
terribly griping pains. That this effect 
was due to his individual peculiarities, 
and not to the special honey, is evident 
from the fact that all honey affects him 
in the same way; and further, honey 
which would cause him severe distress 
could be eaten by — of the other 
members of our family with perfect 
impunity. 


That this poisoning should be due to | 


some constitutional idiosyncrasy is not 
hard to believe, for analogous facts are 
by no means uncommon. I myself am 
unable to eat cooked tomatoes without 


| into some harmless compound, by heat | troubled in the same way, but not so 


and by granulation. My father can eat | badly. A doctor was called at once, 
honey that has candied with no difficulty, | who gave an emetic and then whisky. 





discomfort. Says Chas. Dadant: “I 


while the same honey, eaten before 


crystallization, caused him great dis- | 


tress. Heating the honey seems to 
work the same effect. I do not know 
whether it is necessary to boil the honey 
or not. If so, the quality of the honey 
would be injured. Mr. Chas. Dadant 
suggests that any one can overcome this 
unwelcome peculiarity by commencing 
to eat a very small quantity and con- 
tinually increasing. In this wa 
body becomes able to resist all evil 
effects, and the person may soon safely 
eat all that he craves. When we see 
how foolish men become able to take 
such poisons as tobacco and whisky ad 
libitum, if not ad infinitum, we can 
easily believe that Mr. Dadant is right. 
I have heard it asserted that fresh milk, 
if drank immediately after the honey 
is eaten, is a sure preventive of all 
attendant ills. 

Our second point, that some honey is 
absolutely poisonous, so that all who 
eat, will suffer, is well established. 


Xenophon, in his account of the re- 


the | 


Soon all were well again. The pulse of 
the one who was troubled worst was for 
a time only 38 per minute. The doctor 
| tasted of the honey, and was sick all 
| night. 

I sent to Mr. C. for some of the hone 

| which he kindly sent to me. The com 
honey is light colored, while some ex- 
| tracted honey which he sent, which is 
| less poisonous, if atallso,is dark. Mr. 
C. says that all the honey which creates 
the smarting sensation in the mouthand 
induces the coughing, was certainly 
gathered before July 10th. These 
characteristics are so marked, that Mr. 
C. could, by simply tasting, select the 
honey that had the deleterious qualities. 
Mr. C. does not know from what plants 
the honey was gathered. 


I find that the honey received from 
| Mr. C. has one other quality not men- 
| tioned above, it 1s bitter, so much so as 
to be decidedly unpleasant to my taste. 
I thought to try the effect of heat upon 
it, and so heated some of it tillit boiled. 
| I kept tasting of it during the time of 








treat of the ten thousand, as recorded | heating, and also tasted of it after it 


in the Anabasis, recounts the fact that | had boiled. 
the soldiers sucked some honey combs | the taste. 


near Trebizonde, where there were a 
great number of bee hives, and in con- 
sequence were attacked with vomiting 
and purging, So many were overcome 
that the ground was so strewed with 
their bodies as to resemble a field after 
a great battle. He states that none 


were lost, but that those who ate were | : 
unconscious for 24 hours, and did not | gestions, I regret to say, 
regain their strength for three or four | It would 


days. Tournifort, when traveling in 


I could see no difierence in 
f _ Even after boiling for some 
| minutes, it still was peppery and bitter. 
| As my good wife objected decidedly to 
| my eating it, I cannot, unfortunately, 
|Sstate whether the poison properties 
escaped with the heating or not, but 
| the probabilites, I think, are that they 
| did not. 
I cannot offer any very practical sug- 
‘ on this subject. 
| ld be interesting for Mr. C. to 
| determine whether any of the species of 


Asia, investigated this matter,and con-| Kalmia, Rhododendron, and Azalea, 


cluded that the honey was gathered 


| mentioned above, abound in his manne A 
d 


from the Rhododendron Ponticum, or | Any good botanist of the region cou 


the Azalea Pontica. Father Lamberti 


inform him as to this point. The time 


states that these shrubs are common | of. their blooming, as they all bloom in 
about Colehis and that the honey at that | June, I think, together with the fact 
lace often produces effects similiar to | that they exist in a line south of him, 


hose described by Xenophon. Dr. 
Darwin says that the honey from some 
plants is poisonous to man. Dr. Bar- 


in the states of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, makes the inquiry 
all the more desirable. 
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Again, according to nearly all ac- 
counts—there is a little adverse testi- 
mony, it is true, but it is probably un- 

reliable—this honey is entirely whole- 
some to the bees. If this be true, the 
honey may be fed to the bees in spring, 
and so not be lost. I should not fear to | 


this experiment of feeding it out, if | ee ee eae ee 


tr 

I had any of this honey, but from jits | 

bitter taste I should deem it safer to 

try it in spring than in winter, though | 

I presume it is a safe food at any season. | 
From the fact that we only hear of 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


this poisonous honey semi-occasionally, | 


even in those regions where these 
noxious plants exist, is it not more than 
probable that these plants are not favor- 


ites with the bees, and so are not visited | 


by the latter in quest of nectar, except 
in occassionally dry seasons, like the 
past summer in the eastern and middle 
states ? It is quiet possible that these | 
harmful plants have the power to re- | 
sist drouth, like borage an 
so furnish nectar, when the bees are 
unable to get it elsewhere, and we know | 
bees will accept even glucose, if they | 
can get nothing else. I have sufficient 


faith in this hypothesis so that I would | 


encourage any present or future suffer- 
ers to try again, in the hope that the 
long road which never turns was not the | 
one traveled by their experience. 
would also urge such person to ascer- 
tain whether the noxious plants named | 
above are in their neighborhoods. Let | 


L 


catnip, and | 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal , 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the | 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: | 

hers’ Price. Club. | 
ewman) -$2 
3 00. 


Kee Magazine (A.J.King - 39. 
Bee Keepers Exchange (J. — Nellis). %5.. 
tin be above-named papers......... if be 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor wel geemnane & =: 





Puaies 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. N: 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G. Saag ° 

The 6 above-named papers......... 5 75.. 
Prof. Cook’s Manual (wound t in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman 2 4.. 


For Semi-monthly Bee rtemmenng = ‘4 less. 
For Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 le 


ee 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


ROO OTRO DO CONN DONS 
RSSKRTSSIES 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Light comb honey held at 18@20c. in1 | 
and 2 Ib. sections ; in larger packages, 15@l6c.; dark, 
| 2@lic. ‘Extracted, 9@10c. | 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 20@24c; darker, 15@17. | 


NEW YORK. | 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small meat | 
ackages, 18@20c.; fair do., 15@l6c.; dark do., 11@13 ; 
arge boxes sell ‘for about 2c. under above. White 
extracted, 9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@24 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 
CINCINNATL. 


HONEY.—The market for ty gy clover honey 
is very good, and in demand at 10c. for the best, and 





7@8c. for basswood and dark honey. The supply of 
| comb as » pane, with a fair demand. e pay 
l6c. for the b 

BEESWAX is@2e. Cc. F. MUTH. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


all who live in the region where these | Your new Weekly is at hand ; it is cleanly printed 


laurels and their allies grew carefully 
watch them, and note whether they are 
usually frequented by bees, and whether 


they do not secrete nectar in dry seasons | 


when most other plants fail. 


——_——__>+> <<>> <+—___——_- 
The Northeastern Bee-keepers’ Association 
will hold their Eleventh Annual! Convention, in the 
Common Council chamber, at Utica, N. Y,, on the 2d, 
3d and 4th days of February, 1881. The Executive 
Committee are determined to mainte the high 
standing the Associution has justly gained in the 
past, and propose to out-do aH former effurts at the 
coming Convention. Essays or addresses re ex- 
cted from Capt. W. F illiams; Prof. 
rouck ; Mrs. Frances Dunbam ; James tieaion; $ 
Chas. Dadant ; H. A. Burch ; Jno. Y. Detwiler ; C. P. 
Dadant; A. G. Thurber ; W. A. House ; A.J. Ki ing; 
Julius Hofman and others. 


A gold medal will be awarded for best essays, on 
the Slowing subjects: ‘The different races of bees 
and their crosses,” “ Wintering bees,” “ Marketing | 
honey,” “ ne can we make the apiary the most 
profitable 

For on essay upon any subject outside of those 
a. one tested Cyprian queen, donated by L. 


Diplomas will be awarded for best display of im- | 
plements ; the best comb foundation tor brood- 
chamber ; for surplus boxes ; best honey extractor ; 
best bee smoker ; for the most practical bee hive. 

One dollar each, for the best crate of ge | in the 
most marketable shape, and for the best pac 
extracted honey. 


For the neatest and best honey crate and section | 


boxes (cost, quality and finish to be considered), one 
tested Italian gnemn.. donated by Geo Loe _ ouse. 

All are invited to sendi ts for ition 
or exhibition. ‘Articles sent to the Wecretary will be 
sold or otherwise disposed of as the owner may 
direct. It is desired that all articles sent be the same 
as kept iu stock, or forwarded to —— 

GEo. W. HOusE, Sec. . Root, Pres. 





@® The Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their Annual Conven- 
tion, on the 10th and 11th of February, 
1881, at Plattsmouth, Cass Co., Ne 
Western Lowa bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. 

HIRAM CRAIG, Pres. 








eS The Rock River Valley Bee-Keep- 


ers’ Association will hold their annual | ¥ 


meeting at Monroe, Ogle county, Ill.,on 
Feb. 8, 1881. 


mains and our Secretary pro tem hav- 
ing faile 


the above notice. A. RIcE, Pres. 





@ The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in Battle Creek, Mich., on 
Wednesday, Feb. 9; 1881, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. B. SALISBURY, Sec. 





@ The Champlain Valley, Vermont, 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold ~ 
annual meeting in Brandon, Vt., 
Thursday and Friday, Jan. 20 and a, 
1881. H. L. LEONARD, Asst. Sec. 


—_—_—-- -———_-—-— 


G@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 





The weather was such | 
that our Secretary was not at our last |: 


| 1881. 


Has- | 


| 
| 


] 
| 


and full of interesting bee-reading matter. Our 
market is unchanged from last quotations and quiet, 
as there are no buyers for European account at pres- 


ent. 
HONEY—Comb honey, 12@l4c. Extracted, choice 
white, ere off-colors, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX—22@2ic., as to color. 
STEARNS & SuiTH, 423 Front Street. 
January 7, 1881. 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 

Jan. 11—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ill. 
13, 14—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
18—Northeastern Wisconsin, at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Feb. 2—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 

8,9—A om A U., at Andover O. 
. D. Howells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 

April 5—Central Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 

Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
7—Union ‘Association, at Eminence, Ky. 
E. Drane, Sec. pro tem., Eminence, Ky. 

May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Vailey, at Cam- 

bridge, Guernsey Co.. 
. A. Bucklew, Sec., Gacka, oO. 
5—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich 

W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis, 

. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 

Sept.— —National. at Lexington 

--Kentucky State, at Louisvil e, Ky. 


{2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- | 


1li—s. 


| ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 


age of | 


d to seni in his report, I send | ; 


and place of future meetings.—ED. | 








$5 Book for $2 B01! 


MOORE '§ UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 


a Tdition, contains over 
1, ag ey Facts, yn 
tions, I ie Secrets, 


Items, Business Forms, an = vast. elite t hob every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Lusiness Man. Gives 200,000 items 
‘or Gas, Steam, Civil an'l Mining Engineers, Machinists, 
sihe =, Liacksmiths, Founders, Miners, }.etallurgists, 
Assayers, Pium er % Ga; and Steam bitters, Bronzers, 
Fil ie ct Land Wood \/ or::ers¢f eve-y kind, Builder, 
es and Mechanics. 500 ENGRAVINGS ry Mill, 
and Minin Laney  f Metal 
aa * Mechanical Movements, Pla iii, e 
Bridges, cic. Arrangencnt_and § heels, 
ulleys. 1} rums, Belts, Saws, Toring, on Pinion 
& Drilling Le = s, Fier, Oatmeal, Saw, Shing e Pa 
‘ott n, Woolen & Fulling Mill silgeais inery. Suga 
Marble, Threshing & Rolling Mull, do., Coton on Ginn 
sses, &c. Strengt 1 of ‘Yeeth Shafting, Beiting Fric- 
in: ine 
— 


NM 


ion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Culting, cing of 
bu. lding, Jtepairing and Vv 
uccentrica, L 


Settin 
ink & Valve Motion. 
't Boiler Covering, Scale ventives, 

ik lation, Gas & Water Work 

P mn ay aces, Iron 


‘ow:r of ye 
4 | ‘Quarea and} = apecting = istics 
Minerals, Quartz and Placer Mining, Assaying. malgae 
‘aating, etc, 461 TABLES w.th 500,0W Caiculati 
‘n ail possible forms for Mechanics, Merchants ona 
“armers, 80) items fos Printers, Publishers and 
Write:s for the Press, items for Grocers, Con- 
ysicians, Scammen etc. 300 Health 

0. for ——.. 3 Varnishers, Gide, 
te. 500 do. for Watchmakers Jewelers. 400 do. fi 
‘dunters, ‘trappers, Tanners, Leather & Rubber Work. 
Navigation, ‘lcleg: ‘aphy, Photography, Book- ‘keeping, 
etc. In ae Strength of Materials, 5 Effects Ai 
uel Va Specific carta 
vater—a ‘Car — Stov 
Water, Wind, Shrinkage 





easurement, &c 4, tes gine. Ping 

n | Siete Md a Roile —~ os ae a tli ,- aa 
isterns, ntling, ¢tc.. 

Business F ermal kinds, Special Laws of !9 Btates, fer 

ritories and Provinces (in the U, 8. ann’ inada), rela | 


| to the Coll. of Dei 








Exemptions m Forced Sale 
Mechanics’ Lien. th : Jurisdiction of | Bate. of Real | 
Estate, Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury | 
Laws, imitation of Actions, | 

‘Forms compicte treatises on the different subjects. ‘— Set. 4m. 

’ The work contains 1.016 pages, is a veritable 4 reasury | 
uf Useful Knowledge, and worth its waa in aa | | 
Mechanic, Business Man, or l’armer. 
fine cloth, in leather, for as a) 


for $2.50: 

For Sale by eed 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, | 

974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


| refill the order gratis. The original introducer of the 











My Annual Catalocue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings — 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE 
| allwho apply. My old customers need not write tor 
| it. I offer one of the largest qoteqens of vegeta- 
ble seed ever sent out by any Seed House in Ameri- 
ca,alarge portion of which were grown on my six | 
seed farms. Full directions for cultivation on each | 

ckage. All seed warranted to be both fresh and true | 

name, 8o far, that should it prove otherwise. Nl 








ubbard Squash, Phinney'’s Melon, Marblehead Cab- 
bages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other veouaises. 

| Linvite the patronage of all who are anxious to be - 
and 0, 


their seed pene goomn the grower, fresh, true, 
the oa Tack 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
2m5 JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead,Mass. | 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


FOUNDATION = 


MACHINE, 


AND DUNHAM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


§2” New Circular and Samples free. 42 


‘FRANCES DUNHAM, 


| 1lsmém 


GIVEN AWAY. 


We are desirous of obtaining, during the next 12 
months, 40,000 subscribers to 


TRIFET’S MONTHLY, 


andin order to do 80, we propose to offer the most 
liberal terms ever offered by any publisher. We issue | 
a Premium List, which gives a full description of | 
hundreds of 
Curious, Beautiful and Useful Articles, | 
riced at the lowest figures. Our offer is to send the | 
ONTHLY one year tu any new address on receipt of 
vane Cents, and to give, free of cost, to the person 
sending the name, tifty cents’ worth of any of these | 
articles. We have not room to pee og all the 
bargains, but the following are a few sumple: 
Fifty cents for Trifet’s Monthly toe Year | 
and 15 sheets of embossed pictures; or 2 sheets of | 
cage oa or 1 oi] chromo, 24x30 in.; or 260 for- | 
sbumps ;: or 75 chromo cards, no two ‘alike ; 3 or3) 
panel pictures, $4x2lin.; or4chromo mottoes, 8}<¢x | 
lin.; or4 sheets white, tinted, black and silver per- | 
forated card : or a fine selection of Christmas cards; 
or a fine selection of Birthday cards ; or 5 sheets of | 
Paper Soldiers, Theater Scenery, Animals, etc., for | 
picture books : or ny of hundreds of other things. | 
We also give for two or more subscribers such pre- 
minms as Books, Coin and Stamp Catalogues, Stamp 
Albums, Scrap Books, Photograph Albums, Mechan- | 
ical Orguinettes (playing any tune by turnihg al 
crank), Perforated-Card Ornaments of al! kinds, | 
Photographs of all prominent men and women and | 
celebrated paintings, fancy papers of allkinds,etc. | 
Send for a specimen copy, which will be sent free 
to ony address mentioning YOUTH’s COMPANION | 
mium iA 4 Address all communications to 
IFET’S MONT . 


School Street. Boston, Mass. 





DEPERE, BROWN CO., WIS. 
| 
| 





GS ENGRAVINGS. | 


= The Horse 


| BY B.J. KENDALL, M. D. | 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases. and | 
the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a table | 
giving alt I the rincipal drugs used for the horse, with | 
the ordinary dose, effects and antidote when a poi- 

son ; atable with an engraving of the horse’s teeth 
at different ages, with rules for telling the age of the | 
horse ; a valuable collection of recipes, and much | 
valuable information, | 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
9i4,W est Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





|ef the Ap 


| nature, 


| ceipts for almost everything that could 


The Britis 
$1.75, and contains the best 


Books fo Bee-Keepers 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully 2 ith the times on every conceivable 


subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, ‘eat intensely ppt and Co 
practical. The boo A. a master rly mn, an 
one that no 3 -- r, however imited” his means, 
can afford ~~ without. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cov- 
ers, $1.00, id. Per dozen, by express, cloth, 
$12.; paper, 


Quinby’s See Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root.— 
The author has treated the subject o keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to meres, all. Ite st ie 
is plain and forcible, making all its readers sensible 
of the fact that the author is really the master of the 

subject. Price, 1:50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root. 
This embraces ve, thing peressanes to the care of 
the honey-bee,” is valuable to beginners and 
those more eavanced. Cloth, 1.25; paper, 81.00. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, b J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought _ to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Hene 


Ree: 
This is a stundard scientific work. Price, 


essed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
“vee ‘Keeping. full of practical information and con- 
| tagious ent A hag Cloth, $1.00. 


Bee-Culture; or Gpecessts Managem 
lary i mas G. newman. a rnis 
| pamphiet embrases the a subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants i Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Di vidi Th a Ital- 
lanizing—Introducing Queens— ne spe 
and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of 
ing Honey for Market, etc. It is published in Paw. n 
lish and German, Price for either edition, 4 
cents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 


Food Adulteration; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘This book should be in every family, where 
it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 


| tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 


consumers against the man 


a ‘ing adul- 
terations offered as food. per t, BOe. 


pages. 


The Dzierzon Theory ssn Son a funda- 
mental! principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments b' 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
Newman.—This is a pamphietof 24 pages, p ——__A~ 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Hone: the 

catty. sources, and pre tion of 

for the Market ; Honey as an article of food, sfiving 
recipes for mans Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddi 

Foam, mee, .; and Honey as Medicine, followed 
by ma ny usefu is ded for consum- 
ers, an should be scattered by thousands ull over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
| honey. Pu lished in English and German, Price 
| for either edition, Ge.; per dozen, 50c,. 


Wintering oes Tale pe amphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on this important subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof. 
Cook’s Essay, which is siven in full. Price, 10¢. 


Bee« and their Management. This pamphiet 
was issued by the Italian Bee Company, and has had 
a large circulation. The price has been reduced from 
20 cents to 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 

useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses. and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprehensive manner. Ithas a large 

number of g reci a table of doses, and =a 
other valuable horse information. Papcr, 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on its 
cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, Se. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant contains infor- 
mation on every conceivable subject, as well as re- 
be desired. 

We doubt if any one could be induced to do without 
it, after having spent a few hours in looking it 
Cth Sa.be. contains 480 pages, and 500 engravings. 
10 50. 





my s Easy Calculator.—These are nenty 
canted or all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
be ceaey a lightning calculator, arene, buund, ett 
te and pocket for papers. In cloth, $1.00; M Mo- 
— $1.50. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c. 


-— Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G, NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Binders for the Bee Journal. 





ave can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
he back, for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
| St the following prices, paid : 


Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth 


tt” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal 
postpaid, 85 cents. 
2 We can also. fuenteh the Binder f 
or Magazine desired eeeny Suet 
TH OMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
h Bee Journal is published monthly at 
ractical information for 
the time being, hove AS a to0 and when and 
how to do doit. C.N.A Master, 
School of Aptoultuse, Fairinwn Gouthelt London. 





ONEY WANTED.—I desi hase . 
eral barrels of dark e ote yom .~ 


xtracted anda 
|< of light ; also, Comb Geos. Those Bovine any 42 
particulars. 


e are invited to correspond, giving 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
92 West Madison street, CHICAGO, 


rite. 





























RATES FOR 


ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about elght words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 











































One to three weeks, each insertion, 20 cts. per line. 
Four or mo re“ 18 


Eight, 15 “ “ 
T ~~ “ “ “ “ 12°“ “ 
Twenty-six “ “ “ “ 10 * “ 


“ “ “ 


Fifty-two eo ~ 
Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration | 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 

Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and bas a large circulation in | 
every State, Territory and Province, among farmers, 
mechanics, professional and business men, and is, 
therefore the best advertising medium for reliable 
dealers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 


Correspondence: 


The Stingless Bees of pout J America 
Lower Ventilaiion in Winter 
Rocky Mountain Bee Plant . 
W. D. Wright's Report for TRS. 
Aduilterations of Honey with Glucose 
The Duplication of Queens 
Loss of Bees in Winter 
Prevention of Swarming 
Mating Queens in Confinement 







Selections from Our Letter Box: 


Bees tnt MiImNesOtA. ......ccccccccccccccccccccsccce 
Bees had a F! 
Result of Last Season . 
Sections —Sepuarators 
Too Cold for Anything.... 
Bees in Goud Condition.. 
Dysentery 
Cold. 
Poor Winter for Bees 
Superiority of Italian 
Wants the Weekly.. 
Catnip and Jessamine. . 
Wintering Well 
Unprotected Colonies Dying . 
Perishing by the Hundreds... 
Uses the Langstroth Hive.. 
A Good Showing 


oveccces Se 19 
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Editorial: 


Editorial) Itcms ..........csscccccccccccccsecscesas 
Ty PEIN 00 noc ccaccrecccesacccccscessessovces 2 
Selecting a Location for an Apiary.. 
Our Climate bas Change 
Hints to Stute Vice Presidents 
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Cook's Manual of the Apiary 
Questions Answered 







Among our Exchanges: 


American Honey in England.............-.++++- 21 
Bee Education 
Undiscovered Truths. 

ueen Excluders 
First Importer of Italian Boes.. 
Aduiterations and Glucose 
The Honey Harvest 
Straw Hive ¢ a 
Shipping Queen 
Selling Extracted BORG co cciccccescscesesocasesss 7 
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Honey and its Adulteration 
Compared with Glucose . 
How to Cure it 

About Poisonous Honey... 
Facts and Incidents.. ses 

Convention Notices .........cccccccccecccereceecs 23 | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 


@& When changing a postoftice ad- | 
dress, mention the old address as well 
as the new one. 


«@ We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 

r $8.00 per hundred. 

«@ Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We 
such than silver. 

@@ Any one desiring to get a copy of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the | 
National Society, can do so by sending | 
a stamp to this office to pay postage. 
they desire to become members, a fee 
of $1.00 should accompany it, and the 
name will be duly recorded. This no- 
tice is given at the request of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 





can use them, and itis safer to send | 


If 


| « We will send sample copies to any 
| who feel disposed to make up clubs for 

1881. There are persons keeping bees | 
lin every neighborhood who would be 


| benefitted by reading the JOURNAL. 


| and by using a little of the personal in- 
| fluence possessed by almost every one, 
a club can be gotten up in every neigh- 
borhood in America. Farmers have 
had large crops, high prices, and a good 
{demand for all the products of the 
| farm, therefore can well afford to add 
the BEE JOURNAL to their list of 
| papers for 1881. 
| We have concluded to make the 
| following offers for all clubs sent in be- 
| fore Jan. 31: For a club of 2, weekly, we 
will present a copy of ‘‘Bee-Culture ;” 
| fora club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
;copy of “Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
| cloth; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
|the JOURNAL fora year free. Do not 
| forget that it will pay to devote a few 
| hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 
| te By the Greeley, Colorado, Tribune, 
we notice that Mr. W. L. Porter, late of 
| Michigan, has arrived in Colorado with 
5 | a car- -load of hives of bees and honey. 
He has purchased a 5-acre lot near the 
| city, and intends to start an apiary there 
|in the spring. 





| 


« The Volume of the ‘im JOUR- 
|NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
| covers, will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 


a 











«= Notices and advertisements in- 
| tended for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
|must reach this office by Saturday of 
| the week previous. 





Wanted—A copy of the matte con- 
taining the minutes of the Cleveland 
Convention of Bee-Keepers, held in 
1871. Any one having it to spare, will 
oblige by sending it to this office. 

j W4rta=. A situation in an Apiary by a man a] 
| of experience; understands carpentry. For | 
| particulars, etc., address APIARIAN, this office. | 


RAISING TURKEYS 
And Chickens. | 


Send I5centstoNA TIONAL FARMER CO.,. 

Cincinnati, and get by mail ** What 20 persons | 

| (noted for their Great Success in Ralsing 

Turkeys and Chickens) Huve to Say.’’ Read- | 

| ing what these experienced persons have to say will 

give one more information how to be successful than 
the reading of any Dollar Poultry Book. 3w2tx 


WANT A GOOD MAN, that thoroughly under- 

stands the management ¢ »f bees; to such | will | 
| give the privilege of running them on shares fora 
| term of years. I have 150colonies, about we rich 
| are Italians, 44 hybrids, the balance native, and 
all the one arrangements ready for the ee 
season. If desired, 10 acres of land in connection | 
with the bees will be let on the same terms. I als 
have a variety of pure bred poultry in connection. 
‘Tothe right kind of a man I will pay a salary, if | 
does not wish to run them on shares. Address. 

bwtf H. D. SODEN, Canandaigua, nN. ¥. 


DON’T YOU FORGET to send for Moore’s 




















THE AMERICAN 


4th Annual Circular of Perfection Honey hd | 


a = © Cyprian Queens, Paper for Separators, | 
etc ress, 
It J. E. MOORE, Byron, N. Y. 


Hand Wanted—To take charge of small Kd 
and do farm work. Married man preferred. 
recommended. W. Z. Aydelott, New Albaany, Ind, 


Italian, Cyprian & Holy Land Queens, 


Single, Queen, Tested ........ 
Untested, laying... 
By mail, safe arrival guaranteed. 
8-frame colony... ...........- 86 00 
3-frame nucleus 
2-frame nucleus. 


By express, safe arrival guaranteed. 


wae P. HENDERSON, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
mbt 











j;and Bee Hives specialties. Our new Illustrated 
| Catalogue of Bote, Supplies. Fine Poultry. Small 
| Fruits, &c., Fre send for it and save money. 
J.T. 8C OT" r & BRO. Cc rawfish Springs, Ga. 2w2tx 





the Social Visitor. 
la and best sto 
in the world, 6 Months,«n , and a Beautifu: 
rench Writing Box, Innt'n Morocco, conta. lning 

il, Penholder, 3 3 Golden Pens, Rubber, Patent To; 

1, for 30 Cts. Stampstaken. This offer is 

r into new homes. ress 

ub. Co., Box 3139. Boston, M 





to introduce our pa 
Social Visitor 





Liwit 


“2 $3 


| EVTALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 


| 





Given’ s Foundation Pas 


The latest improvement in Foundation. 
| and common Foundation is not surpassed. 
invention to make Foundation in the wired frame. 
All Presses warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and Sarsples. 





Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 





BINGHAM BEE SMOKER. 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 

The first and original patent smoker. 

The first never-failing bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker 

The first to burn stove-wood and ger “go out. 
The first durable bellows bee smoker. 

The first to create a demand for smokers. 
The first to meet the wants of bee-keepers. 
The first cinder-proof bellows smoker. 

ée first twenty thousand now in use. 

‘The first complaint yet to be received. 

The tirst smoker yet to be returned. 


Th 


The first thing for bee 
sition and money, and b 
a card for testimonials, 


BINGHAM & 


BEE JOURNAL. 





Jan. 19. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 





Tested Queens ...............+.sc00es 
Warranted Queens 
Cyprian Queens, unteste 1. 
| AS most all the Dollar Queens 4 sold last year were 
| pure, I will warrant them this year. 


J.T. WILSON, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 








HONEY KNIFE. 


The Best Uncapper Made. 


Bingham & Hetherington 





-keepers to do, to save impo- | 
e happy and safe, is to send | 


or halt-dozen rates, to Sections 1 Sections 1 


HETHERINGTON, 
OTSEGO, MICH. | OF SNOW-WHITE POPLAR. 








a | They are perfect beauties. Prices —_ soenent. 
REV. A. SALISBURY. 1881. J. V. CALDWELL. samples $e. Htpetrated circulars free. ddres 
SALISBURY & CALDWELL lwtf A. E.MA NUM, Bristol, ‘Addison con vt, 
OO Ey 
Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. i 
Italian Queens, $1.00 ; Tested Italian | SECTIONS AND HIVES. 


Nucleus, 
cleus, Cy 





Send for Circular, 











- Bee-Keopers unis, 


Send a postal card, with your name and address written plainly, for my new 


Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens. 


<a ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; 

Srians, 8 frames, $10. bo. 
10c. per Ib. 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 35c. per * 


Cc yprian R00: T $2.00 ; 
4.00 ; 1 frame 
I frame Nu- 
© olony of Ital- 
Colony of Cyp- | 
Wax worked 
Pure Comb Foundation, 


' 
wing rf ey YY 
prians, $5.00 ; Z ! 

We have concluded to extend the time another 
month, We will make the “ Boss” Sections, during 
the e month of January, any size desired up to "6x6, for 

$5.00. Material for poe ye veo Ie. 

Jd: CROOK & ood 
Watertown, Wis., Dee. 16, soo. 





wily 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY, 


FOR 1881. 


It is to every person’s interest, when they wish to 
purchase anything. to go where they can get the most 
for their money. State ona postal card just what 
you want. and we will let you know by return mail 
what we will furnish it for. No Circulars. Address, 


2wtf HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 





WIRST-CLASS APIA RY FOR SALE at 4 a 
bargain. J AMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


‘CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 


165 South Water Street, Chicago, II1., 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 

We ask you to correspond with us before disposing 
of your HONEY CROP,4as we can be of much serv- 
ice. having constant intelligence from all parte of the 
country. We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowa- 
gine, Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee. Ill. 











CHICACO, ILL. 





SOMETHING NEW in my circular for 1881. 
| Send for it. rHOMAS, © 80ec. Colonies equally 
wetp 


| Soe E. A. THO LAS, Coleraine, Mu Muss. 
‘MUTH’S HONEY EXTRACTOR 
AND UNCAPPING KNIFE. 


The Extractor is 
made of all metal, 
is ulways ready for. 
















ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


& time. 
im only to be used tobe haa 
appreciated. Every 3 
Bee-Keeper should 
send for my circular 
giving details about 
j the care of bees and .. 
i how toget the most && 
Ione 


A full and complete Price List; comprising 32 pages. 


972 West Madison Street, 





le Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, | # 





9-inch.—Price $25.00. 
The cut represents the 9-inch machine ; the cheap- 
be for Circular and Sample. 


est made until now. 
tf 





——_——— 


CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 976 
Central Av., Cincinnatt, eo. 


Florida Land--640 Acres, 


&@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .2 


| DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 

| west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about 50 miles 

south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 

| Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 25 

miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sea- 

on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 

and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loum, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on wag 5th, 
877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The title is perfect, oo it is unincumbered, as shown 

by an abstract from the Kecords of the county. pee 
| attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all pai 

and the receipts are in my ession 
I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or trade 
le Vy roperty. An of- 











for asmall farm, or other desirab 
| fer for it is respectfully solicited. 


OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. | OMAS G. Ww 


TH MAN, 
| 974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
the penne. 


ltt 





Sprout Brook, Mount. Co. .N. Sd 





Cireular and s: re free. 
VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole enuiontavern, 






SAA 
Isa 32-page, ener’ Illustra ated Monthly Magazine 
voted to 


| 
7 
| POULTRY, PIGEON 8 AND PET STOCE. 





- = the largest corps of practical breeders as editors 
Our thi THE Sunes of its class in Americ : Te hy 
Qur thin | © THE FINEST POULTRY JOURNAL InN THE WORLD. 
Y | Volume 12 begins January 1481, aU patatie ION: — 


$1.00 per year. eg WAND. 10 cents. 


ARD, aa t ap et: 
182 CLARK § tor HICAGO. 





8S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 





